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By  NELL  BRALY  NO  YES 


Did  Mariko  choose  death  or  life?  What  do  you  think? 


"\  yTARIKO  Ishikawa  hurried  down 
*y*-  the  narrow  street  toward  her 
parents'  home  in  Gifu  City.  Already 
it  was  dark;  shadowy  figures  scur- 
ried by  with  a  clatter  of  wooden 
geta  on  their  way  to  the  community 
bath  house.  Ahead,  the  inky  black- 
ness of  Hongan-ji  Temple  loomed. 
High  wooden  fences  on  each  side  of 
the  street  hid  the  lighted  houses  with- 
in. Mariko  clutched  her  slightly 
bulging  purse  tightly  as  she  turned 
into  the  garden  of  her  mother's 
house. 

"I  hope  Father  is  not  home  early. 
He  is  so  harsh  with  Mother  and  he 
disapproves  of  me.  I  do  not  feel  like 
seeing  him  tonight.  I  must  make  my 
decision  without   angiy  words." 

Slowly  she  pushed  the  sliding  door 
open  and  called  softly,  "Gomen, 
kudasai." 


At  her  mother's  answer,  she  en- 
tered the  hall,  quietly  closing  the 
outside  door  behind  her.  Removing 
her  Western  style  shoes,  she  slipped 
them  into  the  wooden  shelf  against 
the  wall,  slid  the  paper  door  open, 
and  stepped  up  onto  the  tatami 
(straw  mat)  floor  of  the  living  room. 

"Kon-ban-wa,  Okaa-san." 

"Mariko,  I'm  glad  you  have 
come  to  stay  the  night  with  us.  I 
miss  you."  She  was  a  thin  little  wom- 
an, dressed  in  a  plain,  dark  blue 
kimono,  the  perfect  example  of  wom- 
anhood in  Old  Japan.  She  shook  her 
head  doubtfully  as  if  she  were  men- 
tally appraising  her  daughter's  well- 
fitting  Western  style  suit.  When 
Mariko  had  knelt  on  a  cushion,  she 
said,  "You  look  tired,  Mariko." 

"My  friend,  Kimiko,  committed 
suicide  last  night,"  she  blurted.  She 


did  not  look  at  Okaa-san,  and  she 
felt,  rather  than  heard,  the  sharp 
little  gasp  of  surprise.  "I  guess  she 
could  not  stand  her  father's  selfish- 
ness any  longer.  And  she  was  so  very 
young — only  twenty-one.  She  did 
not  know  how  to  talk  back  or  think 
for  herself." 

"Why  do  you  say  she  was  so 
young?  You  are  not  so  many  years 
older,  Mariko.  Why  do  young  peo- 
ple always  resent  their  elders,  espe- 
cially their  fathers?  You  have  always 
been  bitter  toward  your  father,  but 
then  you  have  also  always  gone  your 
own  way." 

"I  am  older  by  ten  years.  I  know 
hardships  more  than  those  who  grew 
up  after  the  war.  I  finished  school 
during  the  war  and  worked  in  the 
aircraft  plant  during  the  hard  years. 
She  had  not  really  seen  trouble  or 
sorrow." 

"So  many  young  people  give  up. 
They  are  weaklings!" 

"No,  Okaa-san,  they  just  have 
nothing  in  which  to  believe.  In  the 
old  days,  the  men  believed  that  the 
emperor  was  divine,  that  Japan 
would  rule  the  world.  And  the  wom- 
en simply  obeyed  the  men.  But  the 
old  Japan  is  no  more.  We  must  face 
the  change,  Okaa-san,  but  we  must 
also  have  something  to  believe  in." 

Okaa-san  shook  her  head  as  if  she 
did  not  understand. 

"How  did  she  do  it?"  she  asked. 

"An  overdose  of  sleeping  pills. 
She  must  have  planned  it  for  a  long 
time.  Her  desk  at  the  office  was 
clean,  and  her  room  at  home  was 
clean.  She  had  paid  all  her  debts 
and  left  a  little  note.  Kimiko  took 
the   easy  way   out."   Mariko's   eyes 


narrowed  to  small  slits  of  darkness. 

Okaa-san  eyed  her  with  a  trace  of 
suspicion.  "Do  you  still  take  sleeping 
pills?" 

"Sometimes,"  she  answered  cas- 
ually. 

"I  will  get  your  dinner.  Are  you 
hungry,  Mariko-san?" 

"Just  tired,  but  I  will  eat.  It  has 
been  a  tiring  day." 

"You  should  let  us  find  a  husband 
for  you,  Mariko.  You  will  make  a 
good  wife  .  .  ."  her  voice  trailed  off 
as  she  busied  herself  with  bringing 
food  from  the  tiny  cubicle  of  a 
kitchen. 

Mariko  laughed  bitterly.  "A  good 
wife  for  whom?  I  know  more  about 
American  cooking  than  I  do  Japan- 
ese, and  I  like  beds  and  chairs  in- 
stead of  futons  and  pillows  on  the 
floor!  Besides,  Father  would  never 
think  of  trying  to  find  me  a  husband. 
He  is  angry  because  of  what  IVe 
done." 

"You  must  not  say  that,  Mariko! 
He  loves  you  in  his  way,  but  he  does 
not  approve  of  your  living  in  a  room 
alone,  in  another  village,  away  from 
our  home.  It  looks  bad  for  a  Japanese 
girl  to  live  alone.  And  he  did  not  ap- 
prove of  your  seeing  that  American 
officer  all  those  long  months.  I  know 
that  you  are  not  a  bad  girl  and  so 
does  your  father.  But  he  does  not 
approve  of  your  working  for  the 
American  technicians  at  the  aircraft 
factory." 

"Now  he  doesn't  approve,"  Mari- 
ko's lips  curled  in  disgust.  "He  did 
not  object  in  1945  when  he  sent  me 
to  be  a  housemaid  when  the  Ameri- 
cans first  came!  Now  that  IVe  learned 
English,   studied  hard  and  have  a 


good  office  job,  he  should  be  hap- 

py-  _    , 

"But  it  was  different  then.  We  had 
nothing — no  food — nothing.  We  lost 
everything  in  the  war.  The  terrible, 
continuous  bombings.  Our  home,  our 
clothes — even  your  grandmother  was 
killed  before  your  very  eyes!  You  saw 
it  all.  We  had  nothing.  Now  things 
are  getting  better.  The  Japanese  are 
building  all  over.  You  are  Japanese, 
Mariko,  you  must  not  try  to  be  some- 
thing you  are  not.  Your  father  would 
help  you  find  a  good  Japanese  hus- 
band." 

Mariko  picked  up  a  bowl  of  rice 
and  deftly  scooped  a  mouthful  with 
her  chopsticks.  She  chewed  slowly 
while  Okaa-san  talked  on. 

"The  Americans  will  be  leaving 
soon.  You  should  not  keep  working 
there.  No  good  can  come  to  you  from 
trying  to  live  like  they  do.  They  are 
different — their  customs — their  dress 
— their  calendar — even  their  religion. 
You  must  break  away,  Mariko.  You 
are  Japanese."  She  poured  hot  green 
tea  into  the  small  round  cup  and  set 
it  on  the  low  table  near  Mariko. 

Mariko  glanced  at  the  small  Bud- 
dhist altar  in  one  corner  with  its 
vase  of  flowers  and  a  tiny  cup  of 
tea  and  another  of  rice  for  the  spirit 
of  the  grandmother. 

"I  am  Japanese,  yes."  She  spoke 
softly,  as  if  to  herself.  "But  I  have 
seen  how  the  Christian  Americans  are 
different.  The  men  are  kind  to  then- 
wives  and  treat  them  as  equals,  not 
as  slaves.  Not  like  Father  has  always 
treated  you,  Okaa-san.  I  have  lived 
in  their  homes,  learned  to  eat  some- 
thing besides  fish  and  rice.  I  have 
learned  to  sit  in  chairs,  and  now  my 


knees  hurt  when  I  must  sit  for  a  long 
time  on  the  floor.  I  have  slept  in 
beds  with  springs,  and  now  I  cannot 
sleep  well  on  the  futon  when  I  come 
here  to  sleep.  And  I  have  met  Miller- 
san,  a  Christian  woman,  who  is  try- 
ing to  teach  me  about  the  Christ 
that  made  the  Western  world  dif- 
ferent from  our  little  island." 

"But  it  is  not  for  you.  It  is  the 
American's  religion,  Mariko.  You 
know  that  your  father  would  disown 
you  if  you  took  the  American's  re- 
ligion. It  is  not  for  you,  just  as  the 
American  officer  was  not  right  for 
you." 

"Okaa-san,  please  leave  Tom  out 
of  this.  That  was  five  years  ago.  I 
do  not  grieve  now.  It  is  true,  I  would 
not  have  been  right  in  his  home." 
She  sipped  her  tea  and  smiled  softly 
at  her  mother.  "Neither  do  I  fit  here 
any  more.  Japan  is  changing,  too, 
Okaa-san,  so  I  could  not  accept  just 
any  man  you  and  Father  found  for 
me  to  marry.  I  am  not  sure  I  even 
want  to  marry  at  all.  Besides,  what 
man  would  want  a  wife  who  is  past 
thirty  years  old?  No,  perhaps  Kimiko 
was  smart.  She  did  not  want  to  break 
away.  She  could  not  see  any  future 
with  hope." 

Mariko  finished  her  tea  and  got 
up.  "I  think  I  shall  go  to  bed  before 
Father  comes  home.  I  do  not  want 
to  hear  his  fussing.  May  I  sleep  in 
my  old  room  upstairs?"  She  paused 
and  gently  caressed  her  mother's 
head.  "I  do  not  wish  to  cause  you 
worry,  Okaa-san.  O-yasumi-nasai." 

Mariko  climbed  the  steep,  narrow 
stairs  to  the  second  floor.  Turning 
on  the  light  in  the  tiny  room,  she 
found  that  her  mother  had  already 


spread  the  futon.  In  the  chest  in  the 
corner,  there  was  one  drawer  which 
she  kept  as  her  own  in  her  parents' 
home.  Opening  it,  she  removed  a 
sleeping-kimono,  undressed  quietly 
and  slipped  into  it.  Shivering  in  the 
chill  of  the  unheated  room,  she 
crawled  under  the  heavy  quilts  and 
sat  staring  moodily  around  the  bare 
room. 

"Kimiko  had  the  right  idea.  And 
I  am  more  of  a  misfit  than  she.  What 
is  to  become  of  me?  The  American 
technicians  are  leaving  very  soon  and 
then  I  must  go  to  work  for  the  Japan- 
ese again.  They  resent  my  working 
for  the  Americans  now  and  the  good 
salary  I  make.  When  I  must  ask  for 
work  of  them,  they  will  taunt  me." 
Suddenly  the  loneliness  of  her  ex- 
istence shook  her  and  she  buried  her 
head  in  her  hands.  "What  is  there 
for  me  to  live  for?  I  cannot  sleep 
nights  without  the  sleeping  pills  the 
doctor  gives  me.  Miller-san  tells  me 
I  should  read  the  Bible  every  night 
and  that  it  will  make  me  sleep.  She 
says  that  in  it  I  will  find  the  "Way, 
the  Truth  and  the  Life."  She  seems 
to  have  found  it,  but  then  she  is  an 
American  and  maybe  the  Bible  is 
just  the  book  of  the  American  re- 
ligion. Most  Americans  I've  met 
don't  know  any  more  about  it  than 
I  do.  But  I  guess  not  all  Americans 
are  Christians  any  more  than  all 
Japanese  are  Buddhists.  I  wonder  if 
Miller-san  is  right?  She  is  the  only 
one  who  has  ever  taken  the  trouble 
to  tell  me  about  it.  Perhaps  I  should 
try  it." 

Mariko  opened  her  bulging  purse 
and  pulled  out  the  small  New  Testa- 
ment that  Miller-san  had  given  her. 
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She  laid  it  carefully  on  the  quilt 
beside  her.  Then  she  removed  a  large 
bottle  of  pills  and  held  it  in  her  hand 
thoughtfully. 

"This  is  the  kind  Kimiko  took  last 
night,  and  now  Kimiko-san  sleeps. 
She  has  none  of  the  worries  of  this 
life."  Mariko  smiled  ruefully  as  she 
thought  of  how  Mrs.  Miller  had 
asked  about  the  pills.  "Where  did 
Kimiko-san  get  them?  Aren't  they 
sold  only  by  prescription?" 

"Oh,  no,"  she  had  explained. 
"They  can  be  bought  in  unlimited 
amounts  in  any  drugstore,  and  there 
is  no  way  of  stopping  a  person  from 
buying  in  several  stores."  She 
should  know!  Hadn't  she  been  doing 
it  herself  all  along?  Yes,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  perhaps  in  prepara- 
tion for  just  such  a  night  as  tonight. 

She  picked  up  the  New  Testament 
and  held  it  with  a  feeling  of  awe. 
Could  it  really  give  a  person  peace? 
Like  Miller-san  had  said? 

"There  are  so  many  of  us  who 
came  through  the  war  years  and  we 
have  lost  our  place  in  the  old  Japan, 
yet  we  have  not  been  able  to  absorb 
a  Westernized  Japan.  Oh,  I'm  so 
tired  of  trying.  I  could  take  the  easy 
way.  It  will  upset  Okaa-san  for  a 
while,  and  perhaps  Miller-san  would 
feel  bad,  but  other  than  that,  no 
one  will  hardly  give  it  a  thought." 
She  smiled  bitterly  to  herself. 

"After    all,    there    are    so    many 


Japanese.  The  newspapers  are  always 
pointing  out  that  Japan  is  at  the 
crossroads,  only  they  worry  about 
whether  Japan  will  be  on  the  Com- 
munist side  or  the  Western  world's 
side.  That's  too  big  for  me.  I  don't 
understand  any  of  it,  but  maybe 
that  is  what  it  comes  down  to — a 
choice  of  life  or  death.  To  hear  all 
the  radio  announcers,  you'd  think 
that  is  what  the  Prime  Minister  Kishi 
is  having  to  decide  for  Japan.  Life 
or  Death.  Maybe  each  one  of  us 
has  to  face  the  choice  sometime  or 
other." 

Mariko  sat  up  straight.  Her  father 
was  home  and  the  sound  of  his  voice, 
loud  and  belligerent,  betrayed  the 
fact  that  he'd  been  drinking  saki  and 
was  expounding  on  the  demerits  of 
his  eldest  female  child.  Swiftly, 
Mariko  got  out  of  bed  and  turned 
out  the  light  to  discourage  his  com- 
ing upstairs  to  vent  his  disapproval 
in  person. 

Determinedly,  she  returned  to  the 
warm  place  in  her  futon.  She  felt 
around  until  she  found  the  two  ob- 
jects. In  one  hand,  she  held  the  New 
Testament.  In  the  other,  she  bal- 
anced the  bottle  of  sleeping  pills. 
Calmly,  deliberately,  in  the  cold 
darkness,  she  made  her  choice. 

When  Okaa-san  came  to  wake  her 
early  the  next  morning,  the  object 
of  her  choice  lay  in  the  palm  of  her 
hand,  pressed  to  her  bosom.  ■  ■ 


WORTH  QUOTING 


Be  not  angry  that  you  cannot  make  others  as  you  wish  them 
to  be,  since  you  cannot  make  yourself  as  you  wish  to  be. 

— Thomas  a  Kempis 
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Vocation  or 


By  ARCHIE 


TOO  many  people  today  interpret 
life  in  terms  of  vacation  instead 
of  vocation.  They  want  no  hard  work, 
no  discipline,  nothing  that  ties  them 
down  to  devotion  and  duty.  They 
desire  selfish  indulgence,  dissipation, 
and  sheer  idleness. 

To  be  sure,  everybody  needs  oc- 
casional rest  periods.  Remember  the 
man  in  the  hospital  who  said:  "I  am 
here  paying  the  penalty  of  having 
no  avocation."  Pure  concentration 
hour  after  hour  on  stocks,  bonds, 
business,  making  money  results  in  a 
distorted  view  of  life  and  heart 
failure. 

But  life  is  a  vocation — not  a  vaca- 
tion. Nor  do  we  mean  by  vocation 
the  job  you  have.  You  hear  men  say, 
"My  vocation  is  a  farmer,  a  carpenter, 
a  lawyer,  a  businessman,  a  soldier, 
a  teacher."  No.  This  is  a  job;  their 
vocation  is  being  a  Christian.  The 
followers  of  Jesus  Christ  have  this 
vocation— the  service  of  God  through 
the  service  of  mankind.  Through  Je- 
sus Christ,  they  have  secured  a 
glimpse  of  eternity  and  have  dis- 
covered that  "  the  meaning  of  their 
lives  is  tied  up  with  meaning  of  the 
universe."  This  world  and  this  life 
are  important  only  insofar  as  they 
provide  opportunity  to  follow  in  his 
footsteps. 
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And  we  are  given  only  about  sixty 
years  or  so  in  which  to  serve  God 
in  this  life  and  there  is  far  too  much 
to  do  to  permit  selfish  indulgence  to 
consume  our  time.  For  the  Christian 
life  can  be  no  vacation. 

Talents  and  God 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  must 
all  become  prophets  and  preachers, 
for  we  all  have  different  abilities  and 
talents.  Our  possession  of  certain 
unique  talents  is  a  basic  fact  to  be 
considered,  but  more  important  is 
another  fact:  as  Christians  we  believe 
that  all  things  come  from  God  the 
creator.  The  relationship  between 
these  two  facts  is  clearly  disclosed  in 
Jesus'  parable  of  the  talents  (Matt. 
25:14-30).  Christ  used  this  story  to 
describe  the  way  our  lives  will  be 
finally  judged.  The  familiar  parable 
describes  the  way  three  servants  used 
the  resources  left  them  by  their 
"master."  Two  of  the  men  added  to 
the  "talents"  left  them  and  they  were 
richly  rewarded.  The  third  merely 
hoarded  what  had  been  given  him 
and  he  was  "cast  .  .  .  into  the  outer 
darkness  .  .  .  (where)  men  will  weep 
and  gnash  their  teeth."  These  are 
hard  words,  yet  it  is  foolish  to  try 
to  escape  them.  God  has  given  us 
our  abilities,  and  obviously  our  duty 


Vacation  ? 


JONES 


is  to  develop  them.  If  we  fail,  we 
have  failed  not  only  in  this  brief  life 
but  for  all  eternity! 

All  too  frequently  we  stop  here; 
Jesus  did  not.  He  went  on  to  describe 
the  exact  way  in  which  we  are  to  use 
our  talents.  At  the  final  judgment, 
those  who  have  served  God  by  serv- 
ing all  men  regardless  of  race,  color, 
creed,  and  economic  or  moral  con- 
dition will  be  rewarded  while  those 
who  have  not  given  themselves  as 
servants  to  "the  least  of  these  my 
brethren"  will  be  turned  away.  Man's 
duty  is  crystal  clear:  his  entire  life 
must  be  devoted  to  the  glory  of 
God  through  the  service  of  his  fel- 
low men. 

How  Often?  How  Long? 

If  we  go  no  further  than  this  in 
our  reasoning,  we  will  be  guilty  of 
merely  mouthing  pious  phrases,  glit- 
tering generalities.  Every  man  must 
face  the  embarrassing  details.  Ex- 
actly how  often,  how  long,  where 
and  how  am  I,  John  Doe,  to  serve  my 
brother?  The  detailed  answer  can- 
not be  worked  out  for  the  individual 
because  he  alone  knows  all  the 
facts  about  his  personal  abilities  and 
opportunities.  There  are,  however, 
certain  common  elements  in  the  an- 
swers to  the  detailed  problem  which 


can  be  discussed  with  great  benefit. 

How  often  should  I  serve?  All 
the  time!  Every  person  whose  life  I 
touch  must  feel  through  me  the  love 
of  God.  Everything  I  make  must 
somehow  minister  to  the  needs  of 
mankind. 

How  long?  All  my  life!  This  is 
particularly  difficult  in  modern  Amer- 
ica where  the  culture  pattern  virtual- 
ly forces  us  to  remain  a  child  until 
we  are  over  twenty-one  and  forces 
us  into  retirement  at  sixty-five.  The 
first  task  of  the  young  man  of  today 
is  to  rebel  against  the  ridiculous  no- 
tion that  the  so-called  teenager  must 
forever  "play  house,"  that  he  should 
waste  time  with  "student  govern- 
ment" instead  of  becoming  active  in 
politics,  that  he  must  be  entertained 
with  supervised  "drag  races"  instead 
of  assuming  personal  responsibility 
for  his  simple-minded  actions  in  an 
automobile,  that  he  should  trot  from 
teacher  to  teacher  asking  what  he 
ought  to  become  instead  of  making 
a  decision  and  getting  on  with  the 
task.  It  was  Jesus  of  Nazareth  who 
at  the  age  of  twelve  was  surprised 
to  learn  that  his  parents  did  not  know 
that  he  could  be  found  in  his  "Fa- 
ther's house."  (Read  the  beautiful 
passage  found  in  Luke  2:41-51  which 
tells  of  this  incident. ) 
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What  Is  God's  Will? 

Where  and  how  a  man  may  best 
serve  God  are  the  questions  which 
involve  the  most  detail  and  are, 
therefore,  very  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  answer  with  neat,  shiny 
little  sayings.  Yet  we  are  mightily 
tempted.  All  too  often  we  think  we 
have  solved  the  problem  by  saying 
it  is  God's  will  that  we  do  this  or 
that.  But  how  do  we  know  the  will 
of  God?  Here  is  the  great  question. 
A  Christian  cannot  deny  that  it  is 
possible  for  God  to  give  us  direct 
and  specific  instructions,  yet  experi- 
ence tells  us  that  this  does  not 
happen  very  often  and  will  probably 
never  happen  to  us.  Indeed,  an  ex- 
cessive faith  in  direct  revelation 
leads  to  the  mortal  sin  of  pride 
wherein  we  claim  God's  sanctifica- 
tion  for  our  own  casual  and  selfish 
desires.  Prayer  is  an  act  of  worship 
in  which  we  humble  ourselves  be- 
fore God;  it  is  not  a  free  vocational 
guidance  service. 

Ultimately,  each  individual  must 
answer  for  himself.  He  must  use  the 
reasoning  ability  which  God  has  giv- 
en him  to  select  the  place  and  the 
method  whereby  he  can  best  serve 
his  fellow  men  and  in  so  doing  serve 
God.  And  having  made  his  decision, 
he  should  fall  upon  his  knees  and 
ask  God's  forgiveness  for  the  possi- 
bility of  error.  In  fact,  our  entire  life 
should  be  spent  in  examination  and 
re-examination  of  our  lifework  in  the 
light  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  If  at 
any  time  we  discover  that  we  are 


not  fully  using  our  God-given  talents 
or  that  we  are  not  truly  serving  man- 
kind, we  will  be  forced  to  change 
direction.  The  vocational  decision  is 
not  made  once  or  even  twice  in  a 
lifetime.  To  believe  this  is  to  per- 
petuate the  tragic  error  of  the  mod- 
ern progressive  educator  who  thinks 
he  can  solve  the  great  questions  of 
the  ages  by  offering  a  six-months' 
course  in  high  school  or  college. 
There  is  neither  an  easy  answer  nor 
a  final  answer  to  the  "vocational" 
question.  It  is,  rather,  an  almost  im- 
possibly difficult  search  for  the  best 
possible  way  to  use  our  own  meager 
talents  in  the  service  of  the  "least  of 
these  my  brethren." 

The  task  is  difficult,  but  the  stakes 
are  high.  We  are  quite  literally  en- 
gaged in  a  search  for  eternity,  and 
if  we  fail  the  consequences  are  awful 
even  to  contemplate.  Once  again,  in 
following  Jesus  Christ  we  have  a 
vocation — the  service  of  God  through 
the  service  of  mankind.  If  in  the  end 
we  do  not  know  whether  we  have 
succeeded  or  failed,  there  remains 
the  comfort  which  John  Cotton  so 
beautifully  described  in  a  sermon 
delivered  to  our  Puritan  ancestors  in 
1640:  "And  if  the  houre  and  power 
of  darknesse  come,  that  thou  beest 
to  resigne  up  thy  calling,  let  it  bee 
enough  that  conscience  may  witness 
to  thee,  that  thou  has  not  sought  thy 
selfe,  nor  this  world,  but  has  wrought 
the  Lord's  workes;  thou  mayest  then 
have  comfort  in  it,  both  before 
God  and  men."  *'  * 


If  we  have  much  grace,  we  must  have  great  suffering;  if  great  suffering, 
great  power;  and  if  great  power,  great  victory — all  these  hang  together  in 
one  undivided  chain. 
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Learn   more   about   an  interesting  island — picture   above   shows 
Ming  Sheng  Road,  a  typical  street  in  Taipei. 


formosa  interlude 


by  robert  e.  fuerst 


/^NE  morning  I  arrived  at  the  of- 
^-^  fice  and  after  a  cup  of  snack- 
bar coffee  the  colonel  asked,  "How 
would  you  like  to  go  on  a  month's 
trip?" 

I  was  in  the  Air  Force  stationed 
on  Okinawa  and  my  family  was  with 
me.  I  was  content.  But  I  remained 
silent  and  questioned  him  with  my 
eyes. 

"You  might  as  well  pack  your 
bags.  You  take  off  tomorrow  for  a 
month's  duty  on  Formosa." 

I  groaned.  It's  good  policy  in  the 
service  to  groan  at  announcements 
of  this  nature.  But  secretly  I  was 
pleased.  I  had  spent  one  month  on 
Formosa  working  with  the  Air  Force 
during  the  Tachen  Island  evacuation 


and  at  that  time  I  had  become  well 
acquainted  with  the  Nationalist  gar- 
rison on  the  island.  Another  month 
on  Formosa  would  give  me  a  chance 
to  talk  to  the  Formosan  natives  and 
to  see  some  of  the  islands'  landmarks. 

My  headquarters  was  at  Chiayi 
(CHY-YEE),  a  city  on  the  western 
coastal  plain  in  the  heart  of  the  rice 
paddies.  Farmers  on  these  flat  fertile 
fields  west  of  the  mountains  still 
farm  the  way  they  did  years  ago.  As 
they  farm  on  their  small  plots,  the 
whole  family  turns  out  to  help,  work- 
ing hard  from  dawn  to  dusk. 

The  peasant  women  in  the  fields 
cover  their  faces  with  towels  and 
wrap  their  legs  with  cloth  or  wear 
legging-like  stockings.  This  puzzled 
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me,  for  it  is  extremely  hot  in  the 
summer;  Chiayi  rests  almost  directly 
on  the  Tropic  of  Cancer. 

"The  Taiwanese  women  are  care- 
ful about  their  skin,"  said  a  Na- 
tionalist officer.  "They  are  quite 
pretty.  And  they  are  proud  of  their 
appearance.  The  peasant  girls  cover 
themselves  with  cloth  to  protect  their 
skin  from  the  sun.  All  you  see  is 
mouth,  nose,  and  eyes.  Yet  many  of 
them  kneeling  in  the  mud  of  the  rice 
fields  are  wearing  lipstick." 

Formosa  is  called  "Taiwan"  (TY- 
WAN)  by  those  who  live  there.  Of 
its  nine  million  people  20  per  cent 
are  Chinese  mainlanders  who  form 
the  Nationalist  garrison;  the  remain- 
ing 80  per  cent  are  Taiwanese — 
Chinese  who  left  the  mainland  years 
ago. 

After  a  week  at  Chiayi,  I  made  a 
short  trip  to  the  coastal  city  of 
Tainan  (TY-NAN),  the  ancient  cap- 
ital of  the  island.  Driving  through 
this  city,  I  saw  both  a  funeral  proces- 
sion and  wedding  party  in  the  same 
block. 

The  funeral  consisted  of  colorful, 
weird,  and  grotesquely  decorated 
floats  resting  on  poles  carried  by 
sweating  men  and  women.  Men  in 
burlap,  apparently  monks,  were 
chanting  and  waving  arms.  The 
smell  of  incense  and  burning  joss- 
sticks  drifted  through  the  air. 

The  wedding  party  was  quite  a 
contrast,  driving  past  in  modern 
American  cars.  The  bridal  pair  was 
in  a  new  station  wagon.  Through 
open  windows  of  the  cars,  firecrack- 
ers were  intermittently  tossed  to  the 
street. 

From  Tainan  I  flew  north  to  the 


Farm   girls   Writing   in   a   cane   field 

present  capital,  Taipei  (TY-PAY), 
the  Washington,  D.  C,  of  Formosa. 
On  the  way  I  understood  why  the 
early  Chinese  named  the  island  "Tai- 
wan," meaning  "terraced  bay,"  and 
why  the  Portuguese  chose  the  words 
"Ihla  Formosa,"  or  "beautiful  is- 
land," when  they  became  the  first 
Europeans  to  discover  this  island. 
Off  to  the  right  loomed  a  formidable 
mountain  range,  reaching  a  height 
comparable  to  the  American  Rockies. 
And  the  mountains  seemed  to  be  a 
series  of  steps  beginning  with  a  small 
row  of  hills  at  the  bottom,  then  an- 
other row  a  little  higher,  progressing 
with  higher  and  higher  rows  until 
the  lofty  peaks  were  reached.  The 
overall  effect  was  a  picture  of  grad- 
ually rising  terraces.  And  as  mist 
shrouded  the  peaks  and  covered  the 
valleys,  the  scene  was  one  of  peace 
and  beauty. 
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It  takes  about  one  hour  to  fly 
from  the  southern  tip  to  the  north- 
ern tip  of  the  island.  The  capital  city 
of  Taipei  is  a  showpiece,  a  glamorous 
city,  headquarters  of  the  Nationalists 
and  of  the  provincial  government, 
but  not  representative  of  the  real 
Taiwan. 

There  are  expensive  stores  in  Tai- 
pei— stores  that  handle  rich  jade 
carvings,  rose-colored  coral  figurines 
more  costly  than  jade,  Mikimoto 
pearls,  Swiss  watches,  delicate  silver 
articles,  modern  fiber  furniture,  ivory 
chess  sets,  and  antique  cloisonne 
vases. 

But  there  are  also  the  smells  and 
food-stalls  and  umbrella-toting  pe- 
destrians and  pedicabs  and  coolie 
hats  and  Dick  Powell's  picture  in 
barber  shops  to  illustrate  hair  styles, 
and  glueless  stamps  at  the  post  of- 
fice. The  climate  is  hot  and  humid, 
so,  as  in  other  Oriental  post  offices, 
stamps  are  sold  without  glue  and  a 
common  gluepot  provides  adhesive. 


I  called  on  a  missionary  in  the 
city,  The  Reverend  James  Dickson. 
Unfortunately,  he  was  in  Canada  at 
the  moment  but  his  charming  and 
busy  wife  talked  to  me  and  drove 
me  with  her  party  to  the  east  coast. 

The  Dicksons  began  their  work  on 
Taiwan  more  than  twenty-five  years 
ago,  working  with  both  aborigines 
and  Taiwanese.  The  aborigines  were 
on  Taiwan  long  before  Chinese  be- 
gan slipping  across  the  one  hundred 
mile  gap  from  the  mainland  cen- 
turies ago.  And  in  those  days  the 
aborigines  were  wild  and  practiced 
head-hunting. 

"Not  so  long  ago,"  said  Mrs.  Dick- 
son, "a  kind  and  wise  governor  from 
the  mainland,  Wu  Feng  by  name, 
tried  to  stop  the  ruthless  practice. 
But  he  could  not  reform  the  chiefs, 
and  head-hunting  continued  even 
though  the  chiefs  respected  Wu 
Feng  highly. 

"One  day  Wu  Feng  told  the 
chiefs  that  if  they  desired  a  prize 


Taiwanese  take  their  schooling  seriously.  Nearly  all  can  read   and   write; 
their  literacy  rate  is  80  per  cent,  second  only  to  Japan  in  all  Asia. 


victim  they  should  wait  in  ambush 
at  a  certain  spot  for  a  man  clothed 
in  red  robe  and  red  hat.  Sure  enough, 
on  the  appointed  day  the  man  in 
red  appeared.  He  was  quickly  be- 
headed, but  after  the  act  was  com- 
mitted, the  chiefs  examined  the 
head  and  to  their  dismay  realized 
it  was  their  friend,  Wu  Feng." 

Mrs.  Dickson  spoke  softly,  "And 
so  Wu  Feng  ended  the  head-hunting. 
You  can  visit  a  temple  erected  in  his 
memory  when  you  return  to  Chiayi. 
It's  only  a  short  distance  from  your 
village." 

As  we  drove  through  the  lovely 
mountains  it  felt  good  to  be  away 
from  the  city.  The  towering  hills 
on  either  side  of  the  valley  that  we 
were  passing  through  reminded  me 
of  the  Alps — green  hills  with  blue 
tumbling  streams  at  the  bottom.  But 
the  vegetation  was  not  alpine;  there 
were  banana  plant  groves,  large  tree 
ferns,  rice  paddies,  and  fields  of  sugar 
cane.  And  no  snow  lay  on  the  peaks. 

On  the  afternoon  express  back  to 
Taipei  I  was  introduced  to  tea-drink- 
ing, native  style.  Vendors  wander 
through  the  trains  constantly  and  if 
you  want  tea  (as  all  do) ,  number  one 
tea-boy  places  a  drinking  glass  with 
cover  on  a  shelf  between  the  two 
seats  where  four  people  are  sitting. 
In  the  bottom  of  the  glass  he  de- 
posits a  tea  bag. 

In  a  few  moments  number  two 
tea-boy  comes  along,  rips  open  the 
paper  tea  bag,  empties  the  green 
tea  leaves  inside  your  glass,  pours 
hot  water  out  of  his  dented  alumi- 
num teakettle,  sets  the  glass  of  tea 
back  on  the  shelf,  and  collects  the 
money. 


The  tea  costs  about  a  nickel,  which 
seemed  expensive  to  me  in  com- 
parison to  other  food  prices.  But  I 
found  that  the  tea  never  disappeared. 
Periodically  number  two  tea-boy  re- 
turned and  added  water  to  the  glass, 
the  same  leaves  sufficing  for  the 
whole  trip.  There  was  no  evident 
decrease  in  the  strength  of  the  tea. 

Some  of  the  tea  leaves  float  for  the 
first  couple  of  hours  and  get  into 
your  mouth  as  you  sip  the  hot 
drink.  All  you  do  then  is  spit  those 
leaves  out.  You  aim  for  the  floor  but 
you're  not  upset  if  you  hit  the  man 
across  from  you  in  the  cheek.  This 
spitting  habit  seems  strange  at  first, 
but  you  quickly  get  used  to  it.  It's 
the  sign  of  a  well-traveled  man.  Aft- 
er I  returned  to  Okinawa  I  realized 
for  the  first  time  how  provincial  my 
wife  was,  for  she  became  annoyed 
when  I  ate  olives  and  spit  the  pits 
on  the  floor. 

Before  leaving  Taipei,  I  sampled 
some  of  the  more  orthodox  Oriental 
dishes:  sweet  and  sour  pork,  Peking 
duck,  shrimp-fried  rice,  and  fried 
prawn.  It  was  rather  interesting 
tackling  the  roast  duck,  armed  solely 
with  a  pair  of  chopsticks. 

I  talked  to  a  chef  and  asked  him 
about  exotic  foods — especially 
"boiled  mouse,"  about  which  I  had 
read. 

"Not  any  more,"  he  said.  "In 
earlier  days  some  of  the  farmers  ate 
rats.  Not  because  it  was  a  delicacy, 
but  because  they  were  poor  and 
hungry."  He  laughed.  "Of  course  we 
still  have  a  few  fanatics.  I  know  a 
few  men,  for  example,  who  dip  new- 
born mice  into  a  honey-sauce  and 
swallow  them  alive." 
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A  temple  in  Taipei 

Back  at  Chiayi,  when  a  two-day 
break  came  in  my  work  schedule  I 
set  off  for  Sun  Moon  Lake,  a  resort 
area  nestling  in  the  central  moun- 
tains of  Formosa  where  once  the 
aborigines  roamed  in  full  force. 

I  traveled  by  bus  and  train  rather 
than  by  rented  car  so  I  could  meet 
more  people.  There  was  also  a  sub- 
stantial difference  in  price.  Round- 
trip  fare  by  bus  and  train  was  seven- 
ty cents,  by  car  it  was  twenty-five 
dollars.  Car  travel  is  expensive  be- 
cause of  taxes.  Yearly  car  tax  or 
license  fee  amost  equals  the  cost  of 
the  car  itself. 

The  train  was  crowded  as  usual, 
but  fortunately  I  had  my  camera 
suitcase  and  sat  on  it  in  the  aisle. 
The  bus  ride  was  more  difficult.  My 
legs  were  too  long  for  the  small 
benches  and  my  knees  pressed  tight- 


ly against  the  wooden  back  of  the 
seat  ahead  of  me. 

When  we  arrived  at  Sun  Moon 
Lake,  I  got  off  the  bus,  hoisted  my 
luggage  on  my  shoulder  and  began 
to  walk  toward  the  settlement.  At 
the  first  inn  I  reached,  I  asked  about 
the  Evergreen  Hotel  which,  I  had 
been  told,  was  an  excellent  one. 

"The  Evergreen  is  a  long  way 
ahead,"  said  the  manager.  "Up  a 
steep  hill/' 

I  was  in  no  mood  for  further  walk- 
ing, so  I  signed  up  then  and  there 
for  the  night.  It  was  a  clean  place, 
Oriental  style — mats  on  the  bedroom 
floor  for  sleeping  facilities,  holes  in 
the  bathroom  floor  for  toilet  facilities. 
I  was  even  able  to  arrange  for  a  hot 
water  bath.  An  hour  later  I  was  out 
sight-seeing. 

I  followed  the  road  to  the  crest  of 
the  tallest  hill  in  the  area,  and  there 
stood  picturesque  Evergreen  Hotel. 
It  was  a  lovely  place  and  I  ate  all 
my  meals  there. 

I  left  a  call  the  next  morning  for 
five  o'clock  so  I  could  climb  the 
hill  and  watch  the  sunrise.  Although 
the  night  clerk  at  the  Evergreen 
studied  me  queerly  when  I  sauntered 
in  with  notebook  and  camera  case 
at  that  hour,  he  quickly  woke  the 
cook.  I  ate  breakfast  on  the  porch 
overlooking  the  lake  below,  and  as 
the  sun  appeared  in  a  clear  sky,  a 
hush  spread  over  the  lake,  and  even 
the  birds  were  silent. 

A  few  days  after  I  returned  to 
Chiayi,  my  stay  on  Taiwan  ended. 
It  was  good  to  go  home,  but  it  was 
also  nice  to  have  learned  about 
these  amazing  people,  the  Chinese. 
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Spring — nature— and  a  little  boy 


Four  in  a  Nest 


By  FRANCES  C.  DELZEIT 


HP  HE  teacher  had  said  to  bring 
■*■  something  for  their  nature  class. 
Jonathan  puckered  his  nine-year-old 
face  like  he  did  when  his  mother 
took  an  extra  swipe  at  it  with  the 
wash  cloth.  Nature!  What  was  he 
going  to  bring  that  the  other  kids 
wouldn't  be  having?  It  had  to  be 
different.  He  walked  home  in  the 
late  spring  afternoon,  kicking  at  the 
dust  on  the  road.  Miss  Nelson  had 
said  there  would  be  a  prize.  That 
part  was  good.  His  eyes  shone,  spec- 
ulating what  it  would  be. 

He  whistled.  If  he  whistled  it 
might  not  seem  so  important.  It  was 
important.  He  wanted  to  win  the 
prize.  He  wanted  his  Mom  to  be 
proud  of  him  like  she  was  of  Pop 
when  he  won  that  new  milk  stool 
last  year  at  the  milking.  The  stool 
was  no  count  but  winning  it  was. 
Mom's  eyes  got  big  and  they  showed 
she  was  real  proud. 

He  looked  up  at  the  sun  and  be- 
gan to  hurry.  Pop  would  be  won- 
dering. No  one  understood  how  long 
it  took  to  come  home.  It  was  nearly 
two  miles  by  the  creek  way  and  he 
had  missed  the  bus.  Then  too  there 
was  this  nature  thing.  He  had  to 
keep  looking  for  things.  You  just 
couldn't  go  along  like  a  rocket  and 
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expect  to  find  anything  in  nature. 
Pop  said  Mom  hurried  too  much.  She 
missed  a  lot.  Jonathan  guessed  there 
was  no  use  expecting  Mom  to  change. 
But  he  needn't  hurry.  Not  too  much. 
He  slowed  down  again,  whistling 
softly.  There  were  rocks,  but  all  the 
boys  thought  of  rocks.  And  the  girls 
always  had  plants.  Miss  Nelson  said 
the  fourth  grade  was  the  most  find- 


ingest  grade  there  was  for  rocks  and 
plants. 

Still,  he  had  to  get  something. 
Maybe  he'd  ask  Mom — only  she'd 
never  know.  Like  Pop  said  she  was 
too  busy  to  see  anything  like  that. 
Besides  he  couldn't  tell  her  how 
much  it  meant  to  him.  About  his 
wanting  to  see  her  eyes  shine.  She'd 
probably  tug  him  by  the  ear  and 
say,  "Get  along  with  you,  Jonathan, 
now.  I  got  dinner  to  get." 

He  saw  his  Pop  across  the  last 
field  and  he  ran.  He  messed  his  hair 
up  some  and  unbuttoned  his  shirt. 
It  would  be  good  to  come  in  panting 
like.  Pop  might  just  think  there'd 
been  a  scrap.  Maybe.  He  didn't  want 
his  son  to  be  a  sissy. 

TTE  skirted  the  house  and  went 
•*■  ■*■  down  to  the  barn.  Pa  was  al- 
ready milking.  Jonathan  drew  up  the 
new  stool  and  sat  down.  "You  milk 
Jessie  yet,  Pa?" 

His  Pa  looked  at  him.  His  eyes 
studied  the  open  shirt  for  a  minute. 
Then  he  said,  "Well,  no,  Jonathan, 
reckon  I  didn't.  She's  yours,  ain't 
she?  Well,  you  got  to  milk  her  then. 
Lessen  you  sick.  You  sick?" 

"Reckon  not,  Pa."  He  went  out 
and  found  Jessie  waiting  patiently 
by  the  barn.  Her  bag  was  full.  He 
felt  her  sides.  Next  spring  this  time 
maybe  there'd  be  a  calf — his  calf — 
he  could  sell  it.  Maybe  he  could  keep 
it  and  have  a  calf  of  his  own. 

"Jonathan,  what  you  doing  home 
so  late?" 

His  Ma  was  hollering  from  the 
chicken  house.  He  wished  she 
wouldn't  holler.  Miss  Nelson  didn't 
yell.  Except  when  she  was  mad. 


"Nothing,  Ma."  he  yelled  back.  He 
looked  at  his  Pa  and  his  Pa  looked 
back  but  the  hands  kept  their  steady 
rhythm.  His  Pa  said.  "Your  Ma's  a 
right  good  woman,  Jonathan." 

"Yes,  sir.  Ma  sure  is." 

"Who'd  you  fight  today?" 

His  hands  pulled  hard.  It  was 
harder  to  lie  than  he  thought.  Old 
Jess  flicked  her  tail.  He  shouldn't 
have  been  late.  Not  so  late. 

Pa  said,  "It's  mighty  pretty  this 
time  of  year.  Everything  just  start- 
ing to  live.  A  fella  gets  lost  thinking 
about  it." 

"Yeah."  That  was  how  it  was.  He 
told  his  Pa.  "Miss  Nelson  said  we 
should  understand  about  fife.  She 
said  that's  why  we  study  nature. 
What's  nature?  We  got  to  bring  in 
something  from  nature.  There's  a 
prize.  I  was  looking  and  got  to  think- 
ing. Pa,  what's  spring?  Is  nature  and 
spring  the  same,  Pa?" 

His  Pa  finished  his  milking  and 
picked  up  the  foaming  pail.  "Nature 
— spring — I  don't  rightly  know.  Na- 
ture— that's  that  inner  thing  that 
fives  in  us — the  seed  or  spark  maybe. 
Spring — that's  the  birth  time  of  the 
seed — things  live  through  the  spring 
— then  nature  lives  through  the  rest 
maybe.  I  don't  know.  How  come  you 
ask  me?  I  ain't  going  to  school  like 
you." 

"Sure,  Pop." 

But  he  turned  it  over  in  his  mind. 
Birth  time.  Seed.  Baby.  New  grass. 
Buds.  He  looked  up  and  saw  birds 
flying.  Suddenly  his  heart  thumped. 
He  knew — he  knew  what  to  take. 
Up  in  the  big  tree.  He'd  seen  it  him- 
self last  week.  The  nest  with  the 
four  eggs  in  it  ready  to  burst  open. 
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His  mind  was  so  filled  with  the 
nest,  he  forgot  dinner.  He  climbed 
the  tree  and  his  heart  beat  so  fast 
he  could  hardly  breathe.  He  thought 
he  heard  the  papa  robin  call  and 
the  mama  robin  answer.  If  I  sit  real 
still,  he  thought.  His  hands  were 
slick  against  his  pants  with  the  sweat 
from  them. 

He  was  scared.  His  Pop  called  and 
then  his  Ma  but  he  couldn't  answer. 
Not  now.  He  was  watching  that  birth 
thing.  He  watched  till  the  shells  were 
all  broken  and  then  he  came  down. 

His  Ma  asked  him  questions  but 
he  couldn't  tell  her.  Not  about  the 
nest.  Not  about  the  nature  thing  for 
school  either.  She  had  a  way  of  look- 
ing at  you.  He'd  be  careful  he  told 
himself.  He  wouldn't  hurt  them.  But 
it  worried  him.  At  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  going  up  to  bed  he  said,  "How 
do  you  feed  baby  birds,  Pa?" 

"Best  to  leave  them  alone.  They 
got  a  mother  and  father." 

His  Ma  said,  "What  you  up  to 
now,  Jonathan?" 

"Oh,  the  boy's  all  right.  Got  some 
nature  thing  on  his  mind  for  school. 
There's  a  prize.  Leave  him  be,  Ma." 

He  raced  up  the  stairs.  He  didn't 
want  her  looking  at  him.  There  were 
times  when  his  mother  saw  more 
than  there  was. 


He'd  wanted  to  take  them  down, 
show  them  to  his  Ma  but  he  daren't. 
She'd  never  understand.  Not  about 
things  like  that.  She'd  get  mad. 

But  this  was  different.  There  was 
this  nature  thing  for  school.  That  was 
why,  Boy,  he'd  beat  the  class  good! 
New  born  birds — that  was  nature, 
Boy. 
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T  N  the  morning  it  was  still  chilly 
-*-  when  he  climbed  the  tree.  The 
baby  birds  made  an  awful  racket 
asking  for  breakfast.  And  there  was 
that  father  bird  acting  like  he  was 
king  of  something.  Worms.  He  closed 
his  eyes.  Guess  he  could  dig  worms 
good  as  any  old  robin.  He  reached 
out  his  hand  and  touched  the  nest 


and  then  jerked  back.  He  heard  his 
father  saying.  "Best  leave  them 
alone." 

Maybe  he  couldn't  feed  them. 
Maybe  they'd  die.  But  Miss  Nelson 
said  he  had  to  bring  something  dif- 
ferent. Something  from  nature.  They 
were  different.  His  eyes  searched 
their  scrawny  little  bodies,  their 
struggling  thin  necks,  their  open 
mouths.  Boy.  He'd  win.  He'd  win 
sure. 

He  slid  down  the  tree  silently  and 
slammed  it  hard  with  his  fist.  His 
Ma  was  calling  him  and  he  wished 
he  didn't  have  to  go  in.  She'd  ask  a 
million  questions.  As  if  she  could 
understand  how  much  the  prize 
meant  to  him.  She'd  never  guess. 

"Eat  your  breakfast,"  she  said. 

He  ate.  He  wasn't  hungry  but  he 
ate.  Then  it  was  time  to  go.  His  hands 
hung  empty  at  his  side. 

His  Ma  came  and  looked  at  him. 
"Ain't  you  taking  anything  to  Miss 
Nelson?  Your  Pa  said  last  night — " 

"Yeah.  But  it  ain't  so  important." 
It  wasn't  either.  Not  if  they  died. 
Not  if  they  didn't  get  through  the 
birth  time  so  their  nature  could  live 
like  Pa  said.  He  shuffled  his  feet. 
He  wanted  to  go. 

"I  just  thought — maybe  you  could 


take  this.  It  ain't  much,  Jonathan, 
but  then,  seein's  as  you  didn't  have 
anything.  It's  different  and  it's  not  so 
pretty — it's  what  happens  when  na- 
ture doesn't  get  a  chance  to  live." 

He  looked  at  her  open  hand.  On  a 
small  white  handkerchief  lay  a  tiny 
scrawny  half-born  bird — half  in — 
half  out  of  a  shell.  It  was  dead.  It 
wasn't  pretty.  It  wasn't  even  exciting 
like  the  four  in  the  nest.  It  was  ugly 
and  sad  and  lonely. 

Suddenly  he  looked  up  at  his  Ma 
and  smiled.  She  did  know.  She  knew 
and  she  was  giving  him  something 
that  was  different  but  that  he  had  a 
right  to  take.  "Oh,  Ma,  you're  a  right 
good  woman.  Just  like  Pa  says."  He 
took  the  handkerchief  and  the  bird 
and  was  off  across  the  field.  He  ran 
fast.  He  could  run  anywhere  today. 
For  his  birds  were  alive,  the  four  in 
the  nest,  he'd  let  them  live  like  he 
was  living  and  suddenly  he  knew 
what  nature  was  and  the  whole 
world  was  spring  inside  him.  Even 
if  he  didn't  win  a  prize  it  really 
didn't  matter.  His  Ma's  eyes  had 
just  shone  so  bright — so  real  bright 
when  she  gave  him  that  handker- 
chief. Almost  like  she  knew  all  about 
it — like  she  was  real  proud. 


AS  GOOD  AS  THE  COACH 


The  harried  coach  pleaded  with  the  prof  who  had  flunked  his 
prize  tackle  to  give  the  boy  another  chance.  Finally  the  prof 
agreed  and  did  give  his  boy  a  special  make-up  exam. 

The  next  day  the  coach  again  anxiously  queried  the  prof.  "How 
did  Jones  do?" 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  the  prof.  "It's  hopeless.  Look  at  this  .  .  . 
7x5  =  33." 

"But  goodness,  prof,"  said  the  coach,  "give  him  a  break.  He 
only  missed  it  by  one." 

— Balance  Sheet 
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Building  Your  Home  on  a  Sure 
Foundation 


By  JAMES  O.  LIVELY 


A  FOOLISH  man  builds  his  house 
-^**  upon  the  sand,  but  a  wise  man 
digs  down  and  finds  a  sure  founda- 
tion. The  words  are  not  new;  they 
were  said  by  Jesus  the  Christ  in  the 
long  ago  (Matt.  7:24-27).  Yet  how 
true!  No  man  of  reasonable  intelli- 
gence would  spend  his  time,  his 
money,  and  his  energy  building  a 
house  he  thought  was  going  to  crack 
up! 

Yet  there  are  many  people  today 
building  homes  without  the  proper 
foundation.  Results?  Broken  mar- 
riages, broken  homes,  and  a  great 
number  of  broken  lives.  The  divorce 
rate  is  exceedingly  high — one  divorce 
to  every  four  marriages.  And  there 
are  millions  of  neurotic  peoples  in 
homes  that  don't  crack  up  and  yet 
are  miserable  because  they  find 
themselves  in  "unbearable  situa- 
tions." This  is  an  alarming  problem 
and  cries  for  a  solution. 

The  Church  Looks  On 

This  problem  has  not  escaped  the 
eyes  of  the  church.  Even  though 
ministers  are  too  often  inadequately 
trained  to  cope  with  these  problems, 
the  church  has  tried  to  help  people 
establish  homes  that  are  truly  Chris- 

Adapted  from  an  article  in  The  Cumberland 
Presbyterian 


tian.  It  has  pointed  up  the  scriptural 
basis  for  marriage,  has  indicated  the 
sacredness  of  the  marriage  vow,  and 
it  has  shown  how  essential  are  the 
church  and  home  to  each  other. 

It  is  highly  important  that  young 
people  learn  the  importance  of  the 
ministry  of  the  church  as  their  mar- 
riage begins.  There  are  too  many 
places  where  quickie  marriage  li- 
censes can  be  obtained,  quickie  cere- 
monies performed.  There  are  also 
equally  as  many  places  where  quickie 
divorces  are  granted.  These  prac- 
tices are  a  disgrace  to  our  country. 
To  be  sure,  you  can't  legislate  right- 
eousness, but  good  laws  help  steer 
people  in  the  right  direction! 

The  church  has  a  splendid  op- 
portunity to  help  young  couples  who 
are  contemplating  marriage  by  coun- 
seling with  them.  Chaplains  can  be 
of  tremendous  help  to  their  young 
men — and  women — at  this  point. 
Often  far  away  from  home,  and 
lonely,  young  men  mistake  a  newly- 
found  friendship  for  love  and  mar- 
riage is  proposed.  The  chaplain  can 
point  out  how  it  takes  more  than  a 
pretty  face  to  make  a  marriage  last. 
A  Christian  home  is  built  upon  the 
ingredients  of  love,  joy,  peace,  long- 
suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith, 
meekness,  and  temperance. 
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The  minister  ought  to  point  out  to 
young  couples  that  mere  physical 
attraction  will  not  withstand  the  end- 
less pressures  pushing  against  the 
home  today.  The  flame  of  love  must 
be  strong  enough  to  burn  out  dif- 
ferences. One  marriage  after  another, 
and  marriages  for  convenience  cer- 
tainly do  not  bring  lasting  happiness. 

Love  Never  Fails 

Every  young  couple  contemplating 
marriage  ought  to  sit  down  and  read 
and  re-read  1  Corinthians  13  and 
find  out  there  what  Paul  says  about 
love.  Unless  love  exists  in  the  home 
it  is  doomed  to  failure.  What  does 
love  do?  Love  suffers  long,  is  kind, 
does  not  envy,  is  not  puffed  up,  does 
not  seek  its  own  interests,  does  not 
behave  itself  unseemly,  is  not  easily 
provoked,  thinketh  no  evil,  does  not 
rejoice  in  iniquity,  but  rejoices  in  the 
truth.  Love  bears  all  things,  believes 
all  things,  endures  all  things!  And  the 
grandest  fact  about  love  is  love  never 
fails! 

To  the  home  nothing  is  quite  so 
important  as  love.  The  home  with 


the  sure  foundation  is  a  home  built 
on  love.  Unfortunately,  many  part- 
ners in  marriage  starve  to  death  for 
little  expressions  of  affection  from 
each  other.  They  marry,  the  new 
wears  off,  and  too  often  they  seem 
to  forget  how  to  love  each  other. 
Children  growing  up  in  these  homes 
where  there  is  no  evidence  of  love 
become  warped  in  their  personalities 
and  fail  to  develop  into  good  cit- 
izens. Later,  their  own  homes  will 
suffer  because  they  did  not  learn  love 
in  the  early  years. 

It  Takes  Hard  Work 

No  house  is  constructed  without  a 
good  many  hours  of  hard  labor.  Sim- 
ilarly, it  takes  hard  work  to  build  a 
happy  marriage  and  a  happy  home. 
You  don't  build  up  to  a  point,  then 
ergo,  from  there  on  you  have  a 
happy  home.  No.  It  is  a  continuous 
process.  The  work  goes  on  and  on. 
You  have  to  make  constant  adjust- 
ments because  conditions  are  for- 
ever changing.  The  supreme  goal  is 
to  make  the  marriage  last  as  long  as 
you  indicated  in  the  marriage  vow — 
"till  death  do  us  part." 

Too  many  young  people  go  into 
marriage  with  the  mistaken  notion 
that  matrimony  will  lift  them  out  of 
a  world  of  trouble  and  plant  them 
securely  in  a  utopia!  And  too  many 
approach  marriage  with  the  attitude 
— if  it  doesn't  work,  we  can  always 
get  a  divorce.  Sadly  enough,  a  di- 
vorce adds  to  a  person's  problems — 
it  solves  nothing!  The  scars  are  al- 
ways there.  No.  "It  is  better  to  build 
a  fence  at  the  top  of  the  hill  than  a 
hospital  at  the  bottom." 

Those       approaching       marriage 
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should  determine  that  nothing — no 
misunderstanding,  no  person,  noth- 
ing— will  ever  be  allowed  to  break 
up  this  home.  If  holding  the  home 
together  means  selling  all  possessions 
and  moving  on,  then  do  it.  Again,  if 
you  play  together  and  pray  together 
and  work  together,  you  are  giving 
your  home  a  better  chance  of  suc- 
ceeding! Suppose  every  night  before 
each  of  you  goes  to  bed,  you  de- 


termine to  get  every  ounce  of  bitter- 
ness against  the  other  out  of  your 
heart!  How  many  homes  would  have 
been  saved  if  they  had  adopted  that 
principle!  Unless  you  are  willing  to 
work  for  a  happy  Christian  marriage, 
then  don't  get  married  in  the  first 
place.  For  a  true  Christian  home  is 
one  of  God's  most  precious  gifts;  per- 
haps for  that  reason  it  is  a  little 
sample  of  the  kingdom  of  God.    ■  ■ 
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By  R.  G.  HUTCHESON,  JR. 


FPO,  Hades 


From:       Commanding  Devil 


To: 


All  Duty  Devils  and  Tempters 


Subject:  Manliness,  exploitation  of 

1.  When  a  serviceman's  conduct  tends  to  follow  the  pattern 
established  by  the  enemy,  the  Tempter  may  find  it  useful 
to  cast  doubt  on  his  manliness.  There  is  no  subject  on 
which  servicemen  generally  are  more  sensitive. 

2.  If  cleverly  challenged  to  prove  his  manliness,  a  serviceman 
will  frequently  turn  his  back  on  standards  in  which  he  be- 
lieves and  perform  the  most  foolish  acts  to  demonstrate  that 
he  is  rough,  tough,  and  masculine. 

3.  The  Tempter  employing  this  tactic  must  exercise  due  care 
that  the  serviceman  does  not  pause  to  think.  If  he  thought 
about  it,  he  would  realize  that  real  manliness  is  demon- 
strated by  loyalty,  honor,  and  moral  as  well  as  physical 
courage,  rather  than  the  acts  of  pseudo-masculinity  sug- 
gested by  the  Tempter. 

COMMANDING  DEVIL 
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Journey  into  Darkness 


By  HAROLD  B.  GEHMAN 


A  biology  teacher  faces  blindness 


T  AM  a  teacher  of  biology  in  a  large  city  high  school.  Today  while  looking 
-*-  through  several  of  our  microscopes,  I  noticed  some  tiny  flecks  of  dust. 
I  wiped  the  outer  lenses,  but  the  spots  were  still  there.  Must  remember  to 
remove  the  lenses  and  clean  them  thoroughly.  Is  something  happening  to 
my  eyes? 

Today,  while  my  students  were  doing  some  reference  work,  I  cleaned 
the  inner  lenses  of  several  of  the  offending  scopes. 

For  some  reason  the  headlights  of  my  car  have  seemed  less  brilliant 
recently;  so  I  have  had  the  service  station  man  replace  the  units  with 
new  ones. 

The  new  lights  do  not  seem  to  make  as  much  difference  as  I  had  expected. 
This  evening,  although  running  at  a  moderate  speed,  I  almost  missed  a 
turn  in  the  road. 

Returning  to  school  after  a  week's  vacation,  I  found  I  was  seeing  more 
spots  in  my  microscopes  than  previously.  I  have  concluded  something  is 
definitely  happening  to  my  eyes. 

Just  returned  from  a  visit  to  my  personal  physician.  He  prescribed 
tentatively,  and  has  made  an  appointment  for  me  with  an  eye  specialist. 

Today  I  had  a  thorough  eye  examination  by  an  ophthalmologist.  From 
his  general  remarks  I  gather  that  he  is  not  too  optimistic  concerning  my 
case.  However,  he  has  ordered  a  complete  physical  check-up. 

Reading  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  for  me.  I  no  longer  attempt 
to  read  the  newspapers,  except  the  headlines.  Textbook  print,  being  some- 
what larger,  I  can  still  read  with  an  effort.  I  am  seeing  less  and  less 
through  the  microscope  these  days. 

I  have  received  the  report  on  my  general  physical  check-up.  The  results 
bear  out  the  verdict  of  the  specialist,  as  far  as  my  eyes  are  concerned: 
prognosis  poor. 

Friends  keep  urging  me  to  see  an  outstanding  eye  specialist  in  a  nearby 
large  city.  He  can  perform  miracles  on  eyes,  they  tell  me. 
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I  have  complete  confidence  in  my  local  eye  physician,  but  at  the  urgence 
of  friends  I  will  go  to  the  city  and  undergo  a  thorough  examination  by  the 
specialist  who  is  connected  with  a  famous  eye  hospital,  so  as  to  leave  no 
stone  unturned. 

I  have  stopped  driving  my  car.  Recently,  even  in  broad  daylight,  I  find 
I  cannot  judge  distances  accurately. 

Tomorrow  I  go  to  the  big  city  for  my  examination  by  the  specialist.  This 
will  tell  the  story. 

Well,  the  trip  to  the  city  is  over,  and  we  are  home  again.  The  verdict: 
"Medical  science  does  not  have  the  answer."  I  am  no  hero.  I  admit  the  blow 
was  not  an  easy  one;  but  I  am  determined  that,  though  I  lose  my  sight,  I 
shall  not  lose  my  vision. 

'  I  "ODAY  I  turned  in  my  resignation  as  a  science  teacher.  I  oan  finish  the 
-*-  present  semester,  but  shall  not  begin  another.  Of  all  academic  subjects, 
there  is  none  in  which  keen  eyesight  is  so  essential. 

For  many  years  I  have  indulged  in  an  avocation  which  has  provided  me 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  some  little  profit — that  of  engrossing. 
Charters,  certificates,  diplomas,  resolution,  citations,  written  by  the  hundreds 
— yes,  by  the  thousands.  I  know  now  that  all  this  is  in  the  past.  Without 
becoming  morbid,  I  must  admit  intense  regret.  There  is  so  much  demand 
for  engrossing,  and  so  few  people  trained  to  do  it. 

Now  that  I  know  that,  short  of  a  divine  miracle,  blindness  is  inevitable, 
I  know  I  must  prepare  for  it.  But  it  is  all  so  new  to  me,  I  hardly  know  where 
or  how  to  start. 

I  decided  to  call  the  local  branch  of  the  state  association  for  the  blind. 
The  people  there  were  so  eager  to  help  me,  it  seemed  almost  as  if  they  had 
been  waiting  for  me  to  call  upon  them.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for 
me  to  begin  the  study  of  Braille.  It  looks  pretty  difficult,  and  I  have  passed 
the  half  century  mark;  but  I  dare  not  entertain  such  ideas,  or  I  will  be  licked 
before  I  start. 

Met  my  home  teacher  today.  He  obtained  his  elementary  education  in 
a  school  for  the  blind;  then  graduated  with  honors  from  a  regular  college, 
majoring  in  education. 

Had  my  first  lesson  in  Braille  today.  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  any- 
thing which  can  be  represented  in  ink-print  can  be  expressed  in  Braille. 
It  is  hard  to  realize  that  by  means  of  six  little  dots,  arranged  like  the  six 
dots  on  a  domino,  it  is  possible  to  write  words,  parts  of  words,  punctuation, 
figures,  mathematical  signs,  and  even  musical  notations. 

My  Braille  lesson  for  this  week  consists  in  learning  the  first  five  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  and  practicing  the  reading  and  writing  of  all  the  words  made 
up  of  these  letters.  I  am  in  the  position  of  a  little  child  in  the  first  grade. 
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In  writing  Braille  by  hand,  all  characters  are  made  in  reverse,  and  words 
and  sentences  are  written  from  right  to  left.  This  would  seem  to  be  con- 
fusing, but  actually  it  is  not.  One  becomes  so  accustomed  to  thinking  how 
the  other  side  of  the  paper  will  appear,  that  this  "mirror  writing"  comes  to 
be  almost  automatic. 

I  have  learned  the  Braille  alphabet  now,  and  am  able,  also,  to  write 
numbers.  I  have  started  my  own  telephone  file,  so  that  when  I  once  know  a 
given  number  I  can  make  that  call  whenever  I  choose,  without  the  necessity 
of  having  someone  look  up  the  number  again.  To  me  this  degree  of  inde- 
pendence is  very  gratifying,  to  say  nothing  of  the  time  and  trouble  it  saves 
the  other  members  of  the  household.  The  actual  dialing  is  not  difficult  to 
learn,  except  that  one  must  think  of  any  letters  as  digits;  for  example,  EX 
would  be  thought  of  as  39. 

'  I  'ODAY  when  I  visited  the  Blind  Center,  the  lady  in  charge  gave  me  a 
■*•  signature  guide.  If  I  am  required  to  sign  my  name  on  a  given  line,  some- 
one who  can  see  simply  places  the  guide  in  the  proper  position,  and  my 
signature  is  then  made  just  where  it  belongs. 

I  never  realized  the  number  of  devices  available  to  make  the  life  of  a 
blind  person  more  convenient,  and  more  like  that  of  his  sighted  friends.  For 
example,  I  have  for  some  time  now,  owned  a  "Braille"  watch.  It  resembles 
a  regular  wrist  watch,  except  that  the  front  opens,  allowing  the  blind  person 
to  tell  the  time  by  touching  the  hands  and  the  raised  dots  indicating  the 
hour  positions.  This  type  of  watch  has  a  number  of  advantages  over  the 
ordinary  kind.  With  it  one  can  tell  time  when  out  in  a  car  at  night,  he  can 
check  on  public  speakers  without  drawing  attention  to  the  fact.  But,  on 
second  thought,  what  is  to  be  gained  by  checking?  He  will  speak  until  he 
is  ready  to  stop  anyway. 

Recently  I  have  been  spending  a  good  bit  of  time  in  my  garden.  Since, 
by  now,  my  sight  is  almost  non-existent,  I  have  stretched  lengths  of  cord  in 
strategic  positions,  so  that  I  am  able  to  plant  and  cultivate  in  reasonably 
straight  rows.  A  home-made  garden  stick,  marked  off  with  upholstery  tacks, 
enables  me  to  space  the  plants  at  even  intervals. 

I  have  now  covered  the  course  in  standard  Braille.  Reading  speed,  of 
course,  will  continue  to  increase,  the  longer  I  practice  it.  I  shall  never  cease 
to  marvel  at  the  ingenuity  of  the  man  Louis  Braille.  To  think  that  it  is 
possible  to  represent  not  only  the  alphabet  as  such,  but  practically  a  whole 
set  of  shorthand  symbols  from  just  six  little  dots  known  as  a  Braille  cell. 
Each  letter  may  stand  for  a  whole  word  when  it  stands  alone.  Then  there 
are  hundreds  of  abbreviations,  contractions,  signs  and  symbols.  Scores  of 
word  parts  can  be  represented,  such  as  ar,  ing,  ble,  ch,  ong,  ment,  ness, 
ation,  etc. 

Friends  keep  asking  what  I  do  to  occupy  my  time  since  my  enforced 
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retirement.  Fortunately,  during  the  earlier  part  of  my  life,  I  had  quite  a  few 
hobbies.  Lettering,  as  mentioned  earlier,  I  have  had  to  drop;  but  music, 
both  listening  and  performing,  and  handicrafts,  I  am  still  able  to  carry  on  in 
a  somewhat  modified  form.  I  recently  made  several  toys  for  my  grand- 
children— a  barn,  a  boat,  a  weathervane  in  the  shape  of  an  airplane  with 
a  propeller  which  goes  around  when  the  wind  blows. 

Tonight  I  had  a  most  pleasant  surprise.  I  had  been  asked  to  give  an 
illustrated  talk  on  Braille  before  the  local  Lions  Club.  At  the  close  of  the 
talk  the  club  presented  me  with  a  Braille  writer  of  latest  design.  This 
machine  does  for  the  writer  of  Braille  what  the  typewriter  does  for  the 
writing  of  ordinary  print,  and  more.  With  it  one  can  write  Braille  many 
times  as  rapidly  as  by  hand. 

r  I  *HE  writer  mentioned  in  my  last  entry  is  not  to  be  confused  with  a 
-*-  typewriter  furnished  with  Braille  keys.  When  a  blind  person  uses  a 
typewriter  he  uses  one  with  a  standard  keyboard.  Unfortunately  I  had 
never  learned  to  do  touch  typing.  When  I  had  learned  a  little  Braille,  I  had 
my  wife  dictate  the  exercises  from  an  instruction  book;  I  transcribed  them 
into  Braille,  and  then  proceeded  to  practice  them  on  the  typewriter.  I  find 
that  the  typewriter  writes  as  straight  a  line  for  me  as  it  does  for  a  sighted 
person.  When  I  could  see,  I  never  took  the  trouble  to  learn  the  touch  system. 
Necessity  is  also  the  mother  of  ambition. 

Tonight  it  happened  again.  My  wife,  Zola,  and  I  were  out  for  dinner. 
Several  times  the  hostess  asked,  "Would  he  like  to  have  some  of  this?"  or, 
"Does  he  take  cream  in  his  coffee?"  Why  did  she  not  ask  me?  The  other 
day  a  saleslady,  in  counting  out  change,  said  to  me,  "Now  I'm  giving  you 
three  pennies  and  a  quarter  and  a  half."  A  blind  person's  senses,  other  than 
sight,  are  no  less  keen  than  they  were  previously,  and  he  takes  pride  in 
making  decisions  and  judgments  for  himself,  even  in  small  matters. 

I  have  just  finished  my  "homework"  on  the  tenth  assignment  of  a 
correspondence  course  I  am  taking.  The  school  concerned  is  maintained 
entirely  on  endowments,  and  offers  courses  free  of  charge  to  any  blind 
person.  Textbooks  and  lesson  criticisms  are  furnished  in  Braille  or  on  tapes, 
and  cover  a  wide  variety  of  high  school  and  college  level  subjects.  Work 
on  the  college  level  may  be  applied  for  credits  in  a  widely  known  American 
university.  I  have  no  intention  of  working  for  additional  degrees,  but  there 
is  much  profit  and  pleasure  to  be  gained  from  studying  a  new  subject. 

SPENT  an  enjoyable  three  hours  last  evening.  For  many  years  a  group 
of  musicians  has  been  meeting  once  a  month  to  play  good  music.  Most 
of  the  men  and  women  making  up  the  group  have  played  or  are  playing 
professionally.  But  on  these  occasions  they  play  strictly  as  amateurs.  When 
I  had  my  sight  I  scarcely  ever  missed  a  meeting;  but  since  I  lost  it,  I  had 
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stayed  away  because  I  cannot  read  music.  Last  evening  a  friend  invited  me 
to  come  along.  I  went,  with  my  violin,  and  found  I  was  able  to  play  quite 
a  few  numbers  by  memory.  Others,  such  as  the  selections  from  "My  Fair 
Lady,"  I  have  learned  by  hearing  them  on  the  radio.  I  think  I  shall  go  again. 

Today  I  took  a  terrific  gamble.  We  have  purchased  a  "knock-down" 
aluminum  storm  and  screen  door,  and  I  am  going  to  construct  and  install 
it.  Each  piece  must  be  cut  to  the  proper  shape  and  size.  But  I  have  a 
Braille  foot  rule,  which  will  be  a  great  help. 

When  the  aluminum  door  arrived,  it  was  accompanied  by  four  pages  of 
printed  instructions.  My  cooperative  wife  (my  only  wife,  in  fact)  read 
the  directions  to  me  while  I  transcribed  them  into  Braille.  That  was  three 
days  ago;  now  the  installation  has  been  completed.  I  am  learning  that 
a  blind  person  can  do  many  of  the  things  he  did  before,  if  he  is  willing  to 
spend  a  good  bit  more  time  than  would  be  required  for  a  sighted  person 
to  do  the  same  piece  of  work. 

It  seems  I  am  becoming  quite  a  reader.  During  my  active  life  as  a  science 
teacher,  most  of  my  reading  was  in  connection  with  my  work.  Now,  thanks 
to  the  Talking  Book  program,  I  have  done  more  general  reading  than  ever 
before.  The  American  Foundation  lends,  free  of  charge  to  any  blind  person, 
a  talking  book  machine — a  record  player — for  life.  At  his  death  ownership 
reverts  to  the  Foundation.  Recordings  of  some  magazines  and  of  countless 
books — from  highly  technical  works  to  popular  novels,  and  from  detective 
stories  to  the  Bible — are  made  by  famous  actors,  and  by  others  who  are  good 
readers,  as  a  service  to  the  blind.  These  records  are  earned,  postage  free 
from  the  library  to  the  blind  person,  and  are  returned  the  same  way. 

In  an  earlier  entry  reference  was  made  to  the  use  of  Braille  for  a  personal 
telephone  file.  Now  I  am  finding  so  many  other  uses  for  it.  Due  to  the  fact 
that  it  can  be  written  by  the  individual,  it  can  be  used  for  keeping  notes 
and  memoranda  of  all  kinds;  notes  on  telephone  conversations,  on  reading 
matter,  on  items  heard  on  the  radio,  points  I  wish  to  remember  in  my  little 
talks  to  service  groups.  A  Braille  calendar  enables  me  to  keep  track  of  dates 
without  calling  on  a  sighted  person  for  help. 

Most  everyone  I  meet  is  interested  in  the  mechanics  of  the  Braille  "lan- 
guage." I  have  devised  a  method  of  demonstrating  the  system  to  the  many 
service,  social,  and  religious  groups  which  are  continually  requesting  my 
services  in  this  matter.  Three  boards,  each  containing  six  holes  hinged 
together  for  convenience  in  transportation,  and  painted  white,  represent 
Braille  cells.  Black  movable  pegs  are  used  to  illustrate  the  formation  of  let- 
ters, words,  punctuation  marks  and  symbols  of  all  kinds. 

HPIME  after  time  I  am  amazed  at  the  way  a  physical  handicap  brings 

■*■  out  the  thoughtfulness  and  generosity  in  friends  and  acquaintances.  It 

is  not  at  all  unusual  to  receive  a  pair  of  tickets  to  a  concert,  a  play,  or  even 
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a  series  of  concerts.  Some  organizations  make  a  practice  of  setting  aside 
a  certain  number  of  tickets  for  distribution  to  the  blind  who  care  for  them. 
To  a  family  whose  chief  interest  has  always  been  music  this  is  a  most 
welcome  gesture. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  presented  an  illustrated  talk  on  Braille  before  a  large 
service  club  in  the  community.  During  the  question  period  at  the  end  of 
the  lecture  a  member  asked  whether  a  tape  recorder  wouldn't  be  a  con- 
venient piece  of  equipment  for  a  blind  person  to  own.  I  answered,  frankly, 
that  it  would,  but  that  up  until  now  I  had  not  been  in  a  position  to  purchase 
one.  Yesterday  I  received  an  invitation  to  attend  this  week's  meeting,  which 
was  scheduled  for  last  evening.  I  attended,  of  course,  and  after  the  luncheon, 
to  my  surprise  and  great  delight,  was  presented  by  the  club  with  a  tape 
recorder.  Just  another  example  of  the  thoughtful  generosity  I  have  referred 
to  in  an  earlier  entry. 

The  typewriter,  the  Braille  writer,  the  Talking  Book,  the  tape  recorder — 
by  means  of  these  the  blind  person  is  enabled  to  use  his  ears  and  his  hands 
as  a  very  satisfactory  substitute  for  eyes  in  communicating  with  himself 
and  others.  His  radio  serves  to  inform,  educate,  edify,  and  entertain  him. 

At  this  point  my  diary  must  be  interrupted  for  a  while.  In  it  I  have  tried 
to  interpret  some  of  the  feelings  of  one  who  loses  his  sight  in  adult  life,  and 
to  show  that  if  he  will  accept  his  blindness  as  a  challenge,  rather  than  a 
defeat,  he  can  build  upon  his  former  interests,  and  make  his  life  a  full,  a 
happy,  and,  what  we  all  desire,  a  useful  one.  ■  ■ 


AMONG  OUR  WRITERS 

Frances  Delzeit,  author  of  Four  in  a  Nest  (page  18),  is  a  housewife  and  mother 
of  four  children.  She  reads  constantly  and  teaches  a  Sunday  school  class  of 
ninth-graders  in  the  Potwin  Presbyterian  Church,  Topeka,  Kansas.  She  also  is 
on  the  church  board.  As  a  member  of  the  Kansas  Authors  Club,  her  story  won  first 
place  in  the  1958  short  short  story  contest.  .  .  .  Harry  Harrison  Kroll,  who  does 
the  yarn  "Long  Ago  and  Far  Away"  (page  39),  is  Emeritus  Professor  of  English, 
University  of  Tennessee,  Martin,  Tenn.,  Branch.  He  is  a  prolific  writer,  author 
of  many  hundreds  of  short  stories  and  twenty-two  novels.  One  of  these  is  "Cabin 
in  the  Cotton,"  widely  known  best  seller,  filmed  with  Bette  Davis.  .  .  .  Our  travel 
piece,  "Formosa  Interlude"  (page  13),  was  penned  by  Robert  E.  Fuerst,  a  major 
in  the  United  States  Air  Force.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University;  the 
author  of  The  Typhoon-Hurricane  Story;  a  contributor  to  a  variety  of  popular 
magazines;  and  a  collector — of  Chinese  stamps  and  books  about  Samoa.  .  .  . 
Edgar  Williams,  who  did  the  April  Fool's  Day  story,  "Hoaxers  We  Always  Have 
With  Us"  (page  31),  is  a  feature  writer  for  Today  Magazine,  A  Sunday  supple- 
ment of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  He  has  appeared  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post 
and  Coronet  and  is  co-author  of  Go,  Man,  Go!,  a  book  about  the  Harlem  Globe- 
trotters. 
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Some   of   history's   outstanding   hoaxes 


By  EDGAR  WILLIAMS 


THE  Romans  knew  the  score. 
Mundus  vult  decipi,  they  said, 
meaning:  "The  world  wants  to  be 
deceived."  Or,  more  literally:  "You 
can't  fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the 
time,  but  they  won't  shoot  you  for 
trying." 

Since  the  time  of  Jacob,  who  put 
on  his  goatskin  wristlets  and  received 
a  blessing  intended  for  Esau,  suc- 
ceeding generations  of  hoaxers  have 
demonstrated  that  people  not  only 
can  be  fooled  but,  in  many  cases, 
enjoy  it. 

In  1953,  for  example,  there  was 
revealed  what  author  Quentin 
Reynolds,  its  principal  victim,  termed 
"the  greatest  hoax  ever  perpetrated." 
The  hoaxer  was  George  DuPre,  a 
Canadian,  about  whose  "exploits"  in 
the  French  underground  during 
World  War  II  Reynolds  wrote  a 
book,  The  Man  Who  Wouldn't  Talk. 

Published  by  Random  House  and 
carried  in  condensed  form  by  Read- 
er's Digest,  the  book  related  the 
purported  adventures  of  DuPre  as  a 
spy.  It  turned  out  that  DuPre  never 
had  been  in  France  during  the  war. 
He  had  been  telling  his  "story"  to 


Boy  Scout  groups  and  civic  clubs 
for  six  years  when  he  came  to  the 
attention  of  the  Reader's  Digest. 
That  publication  assigned  Reynolds 
to  put  the  tale  on  paper,  later  sold 
the  idea  of  the  book. 

When  the  hoax  was  revealed, 
Bennett  Cerf,  president  of  Random 
House,  asked  that  bookstores  move 
the  book  from  the  "non-fiction" 
shelves  to  the  "fiction"  section  where 
it  belonged.  He  also  authorized 
booksellers  to  refund  the  purchase 
price  "to  any  customers  requesting 
same"  who  had  bought  the  book 
prior  to  DuPre's  admission  of  the 
hoax. 
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However,  not  only  were  there 
virtually  no  such  requests,  but  the 
book,  its  billing  changed  to  "the 
stoiy  that  w7as  too  good  to  be  true," 
continued  to  sell. 

Shortly  before  the  DuPre  hoax 
was  revealed,  a  similar  story  of 
hanky-panky  broke  on  the  other  skle 
of  the  Atlantic.  Three  British  scien- 
tists made  a  pronouncement  that 
shook  the  Empire:  the  Piltdown  Man 
wasn't  what  he  was  cracked  up  to 
be. 

The  Piltdown  Man,  a  famous 
fossil  skull,  widely  regarded  for  forty 
years  as  the  "first  Englishman,"  was 
termed  an  "unscrupulous  hoax." 
Someone,  the  scientists  said,  had 
made  monkeys  out  of  anthropologists 
with  the  jawbone  of  an  ape. 

Since  1913  the  Piltdown  Man  had 
been  the  showpiece  of  the  British 
Museum.  It  was  hailed  as  an  historic 
pointer  to  man's  early  history,  the 
practically  complete  skull  of  a  dawn 
man  who  had  stalked  the  earth  about 
500,000  years  ago.  Unearthed  in 
1911  in  Piltdown,  a  hamlet  about 
forty-five  miles  from  London  by  the 
late  Charles  Dawson,  a  lawyer  and 
amateur  geologist,  it  was  named 
Eoanthropus  daiosonii  in  honor  of 
its  discoverer. 

In  1949,  Dr.  K.  P.  Oakley,  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Professors  J.  E.  Weiner  and 
W.  E.  LeGros  Clark,  mindful  of 
doubts  that  had  been  expressed  in 
some  quarters  as  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  relic,  applied  modern  chemical 
tests  to  it. 

After  four  years  of  testing,  they 
reported  that  they  had  indisputable 
proof    that    the    Piltdown    skullcap 


was  about  50,000  years  old — not 
500,000 — and  that  the  jawbone, 
"doctored"  with  chemicals  to  give 
it  an  aged  appearance,  was  that  of 
a  modern  ape.  Also,  they  said,  the 
teeth  had  been  filed  so  that  they 
could  have  been  associated  with  the 
jaw  of  a  primitive  man. 

The  scientists  urged  the  experts 
who  had  been  taken  in  not  to  feel 
too  embarrassed.  "The  faking  is  so 
extraordinarily  skillful,"  they  de- 
clared, "as  to  find  no  parallel  in  the 
history  of  paleontological  discovery." 

Who  perpetrated  the  hoax?  Did 
Charles  Dawson,  known  to  his  neigh- 
bors as  an  honest  man,  yield  to  the 
desire  for  fame  and  "plant"  the 
phony  fossil  himself?  Or  did  he  or 
some  unknown  scientists  play  a  prac- 
tical joke? 

TV /TORE  than  a  century  earlier,  a 
-**▼-!■  young  author  named  Edgar 
Allen  Poe  touched  off  a  national  cele- 
bration in  the  United  States  with  a 
newspaper  article  about  an  aviation 
feat  which  occurred  only  in  his 
imagination.  So  well  conceived  was 
the  hoax  that  the  public  was  reluc- 
tant to  believe  Poe  when  he  re- 
vealed that  the  story  was  fictitious. 

On  April  13,  1844,  the  New  York 
Sun  published  an  article  headlined: 

ASTOUNDING  NEWS  BY  EX- 
PRESS VIA  NORFOLK! 
THE  ATLANTIC  CROSSED  IN 
THREE  DAYS! 
Signal  Triumph  of  Mr.  Monck 
Mason's  Flying  Machine! 

The  article,  written  by  Poe,  told 
of  the   crossing   of  the   Atlantic   in 
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seventy-five  hours  by  nine  men  in 
a  "steering  balloon"  called  the  Vic- 
toria. The  craft  had  landed  safely 
near  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  the 
story  said. 

Other  publications  picked  up  the 
story.  Excitement  mounted.  Celebra- 
tions were  held  in  cities  and  towns. 
Americans  had  crossed  the  ocean  in 
a  balloon! 

Finally,  Poe  decided  to  burst  the 
bubble.  No  such  balloon  as  the  Vic- 
toria existed,  he  confessed.  No  such 
voyage  had  taken  place.  He  had 
dreamed  up  the  whole  story. 

But  people  would  not  listen. 
They  wanted  to  believe  in  this  his- 
toric feat.  The  story7  persisted  for 
months,  prompting  Poe  to  remark: 
"If  the  Victoria  did  not  absolutely 
accomplish  the  voyage  recorded,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  assign  a  reason 
why  she  should  not  have  accom- 
plished it." 


NINE  years  before  printing  Poe's 
story,  the  Sun  had  perpetrated 
a  hoax  which  still  is  regarded  as  the 
greatest  in  all  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can journalism.  Long  before  Sputnik 
and  all  the  current  arguments  over 
control  of  space,  the  newspaper  got 
everybody  excited  about  discovery 
of  life  on  the  moon. 

Beginning  August  21,  1835,  the 
Sun  presented  a  series  of  articles  by 
Sir  John  Herschel,  an  eminent 
British  astronomer  ostensibly  relat- 
ing the  discovery  of  strange  winged 
men  and  women  on  the  moon. 
Herschel,  the  articles  said,  had  made 
his  find  through  "an  immense  tele- 
scope of  entirely  new  principle,"  set 
up  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

According  to  the  description,  the 
residents  of  the  moon  "averaged 
four  feet  in  height;  were  covered, 
except  on  the  face,  with  glossy 
copper-colored  hair,  lying  snugly  on 
their  backs  .  .  .  The  face,  of  a  yel- 
lowish flesh  color,  was  a  slight  im- 
provement upon  that  of  the  orang- 
utan. .  ." 

What  lent  credence  to  the  articles, 
which  deceived  some  scientists  as 
well  as  thousands  of  other  readers, 
was  the  fact  that  Herschel,  a  man 
of  impeccable  reputation,  really  had 
gone  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
test  a  new  telescope. 

The  hoax  jumped  the  Suns  cir- 
culation to  19,360,  putting  it  ahead 
of  the  London  Times,  prior  to  that 
the  largest  in  the  world.  It  also  was 
responsible  for  the  formation  of  one 
of  the  earliest  plans  to  travel  to  the 
moon. 

Seems  that  in  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, there  was  a  missionary  so- 
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ciety  which  was  stirred  by  the 
articles.  This  group  met  and  voted 
to  send  missionaries  to  the  moon, 
as  soon  as  a  means  ©f  transportation 
could  be  found. 

On  September  16,  1835,  the  Sun, 
having  watched  some  of  its  com- 
petitors "lift"  the  articles  and  print 
them  as  their  own,  admitted  the 
hoax.  Later,  Richard  Adams  Locke, 
a  Sun  reporter,  revealed  that  he  had 
written  the  series. 

ANOTHER  great  newspaper  hoax 
dealt  with  the  "escape"  of  all 
the  animals  in  New  York's  Central 
Park  Zoo  in  November,  1874.  Ac- 
cording to  an  account  in  the  New 
York  Herald,  the  animals  had  killed 
forty-nine  persons  and  injured  two 
hundred  others  throughout  the  city. 

Some  of  the  animals,  the  story 
continued,  had  been  slain  by  mem- 
bers of  a  volunteer  posse;  among 
the  prominent  New  Yorkers  men- 
tioned as  having  participated  in  the 
hunt  along  Broadway  and  Fifth 
Avenue  were  Chester  A.  Arthur  and 
Samuel  J.  Tilden.  However,  the 
article  warned,  twelve  animals  re- 
mained at  large,  and  the  mayor  had 
issued  an  order  to  all  citizens  to  stay 
behind  locked  doors. 

Men  flocked  to  the  Herald  office 
to  volunteer  for  service  in  tracking 
down  and  killing  the  beasts. 
Frightened  householders  barricaded 
their  doors.  Editors  of  other  New 
York  newspapers  berated  police  of- 
ficials for  having  given  the  Herald 
an  exclusive  story. 

Few  persons,  obviously,  had  read 
the  last  paragraph  of  the  Herald's 
article,  which  stated  that  the  story 


was  pure  fabrication,  written  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  to  the  attention 
of  the  public  the  poor  equipment  at 
the  zoo. 

The   world,    says   the   old   Latin 
proverb,  wants  to  be  deceived. 


**"ti»* 


"   YOU'RE    NEXT."" 


At  Least  This  Much 

A  story  is  told  of  an  airplane  pilot 
who  addressed  his  passengers  over 
the  intercommunication  system  to 
tell  them  that  he  had  lost  his  way. 
He  explained  that  the  radar  was  not 
working,  the  radio  beam  could  not 
be  picked  up,  and  the  compass  was 
broken.  "But,"  he  added  encourag- 
ingly* "y°u  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
we  are  making  good  time." 

— Paul   Woodring   in   A   Fourth   o/  a   Na- 
tion   (McGraw-Hill   Co.) 
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leMm  IjSi&m  Jlome 


By  MINNIE  MAY  LEWIS 


Dear  Johnny: 


Last  week  a  man  stepped  inside  our  gift  shop  and 
pointed  to  the  bamboo  wind  chimes  I  had  just  hung  in 
the  window. 

"Where  did  you  get  those?  I  haven't  seen  any  since 
I  left  Korea.11 

"Imagine  an  ex-GI  nostalgic  for  Korea,"  I  teased. 

"Yeah,  that's  really  funny!  I  was  sure  it  could 
never  happen  to  me,  but  when  I  looked  up  and  saw  those 
chimes  I  could  hear  spring  winds  playing  their  pipes 
through  oriental  gardens  and  I  just  had  to  come  in. " 

He  looked  up  a  moment ,  shook  his  head  in  disbelief , 
and  went  out.  The  breeze  caught  the  chimes  and  their 
pleasing  sound  of  "running  water"  rippled  through 
the  shop. 

Indeed,  no  country  has  a  corner  on  beauty.  There 
is  loveliness  everywhere.  And  even  in  the  ugly  mo- 
ments of  a  life,  the  human  soul  seeks  and  absorbs 
beauty,  guards  it,  and  stores  it  away  as  a  beautiful 
thing  to  remember. 

You,  too,  in  future  years  will,  unexpectedly,  come 
face  to  face  with  the  "wind  chimes"  of  your  past.  As 
you  meet  this  springtime  in  your  own  and  other  lands, 
breathe  deep,  take  it  all  in.  Newly  fall  in  love  with 
life  and  gloriously,  God's  way,  live  it  up! 

You  are  recording  tomorrow's  memories  today.  May 
these  memories ,  played  back  for  your  winter '  s  pleas- 
ure, echo  the  beauty  of  spring  winds  through  bamboo 
chimes. 

Love,  Mom 
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Made  in  the  Likeness  of  God 


By  EDWARD  K.  TREFZ 


THE  King  James  Version  of  the 
Eighth  Psalm  declares  that  God 
made  man  "a  little  lower  than  the 
angels."  To  this  statement  some  wag 
has  added  the  comment,  "And  he 
has  been  sinking  lower  ever  since." 
In  these  two  statements  something 
of  what  David  Roberts  called  "The 
Grandeur  and  Miseiy  of  Man"  is  re- 
vealed. 

Careful  study  of  the  text  of  the 
Eighth  Psalm  actually  indicates  that 
the  King  James  writers  were  too 
modest.  The  Revised  Standard 
Version  of  the  Bible  more  accurately 
translates  the  passage  "Thou  hast 
made  him  little  less  than  God."  Yet 
few  would  dispute  that  man's  record 
here  on  earth  often  portrays  him  as 
a  creature  of  blundering  blindness, 
sordid  savagery,  and  of  iniquity  and 
intrigue.  Man  is  capable  of  heroism, 
self-sacrifice,  and  love,  and  history 
records  his  high  and  noble  achieve- 
ments; but  the  record  is  not  a  pure 
one  by  any  means.  Certainly  it  lacks 
a  lot  of  what  might  be  expected 
from  creatures  made  in  God's  image 
whose  place  in  the  scheme  of  things 
is  little  less  than  that  of  God  him- 
self. 

What  Is  Man? 

Every  thinking  individual  is  at 
times  haunted  by  this  ancient  query 
of  the  psalmist  of  Israel.  It  is  a  ques- 
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tion  which  admits  no  simple  answer 
because  man  is  unbelievably  com- 
plex. Despite  prodigious  efforts  by 
modern  investigators  to  understand 
his  nature,  to  probe  the  depths  of 
his  motivations  and  drives,  to  learn 
all  that  can  be  learned  about  his 
body  and  his  mind,  to  study  him  in- 
dividually and  socially,  man  remains 
a  great  mystery.  He  is  more  than  a 
mystery — he  is  a  problem!  There  is 
ready  agreement  among  thinking  ob- 
servers in  many  fields  of  endeavor 
that  the  greatest  single  obstacle  to 
the  fulfilment  of  man's  own  high- 
est hopes  and  aspirations  is  man 
himself! 

What  does  the  Bible  mean  when 
it  says  that  God  made  man  in  his  own 
image?  One  of  the  creation  stories 
tells  of  how  God  made  man  out  of 
the  dust  of  the  ground  as  he  did  the 
other  creatures.  In  this  we  see  that 
man  has  common  ties  with  the  other 
forms  of  life  which  God  has  made. 
He  shares  many  traits  and  character- 
istics with  the  animals  to  whose 
kingdom  he  also  belongs.  Yet  man 
is  set  apart  from  them.  Man's  crea- 
tion was  a  special  act  by  the  Creator, 
and  only  of  man  is  it  said  that  he 
is  made  in  God's  image. 

Many  have  attempted  to  spell  out 
the  distinctions  between  man  and 
the  lower  orders  of  life.  Some  have 
said    that    man's    differeDce    stems 


from  the  special  design  of  his  hand. 
With  an  arrangement  of  thumb  and 
fingers  man  possesses  the  greatest 
non-specialized  instrument  for 
managing  materials  and  handling 
tools  that  has  ever  appeared  on  this 
earth.  Because  of  his  hands,  man 
has  been  able  to  till  the  soil,  build 
houses,  make  clothing  and  fashion 
ever  more  useful  and  complex  tools. 
Intriguing  as  this  sounds,  there  is  a 
catch  to  it.  Certainly  man  has  an 
advantage  over  the  ox  because  of  his 
hands,  and  yet  the  monkey  has 
thumbs  on  all  four  of  his  appendages. 
If  manual  dexterity  makes  the  dif- 
ference man  is  about  half  as  gifted 
as  the  primates,  some  of  which  have 
the  added  advantage  of  ability  to 
hang  by  their  tails.  Yet  man  and  not 
monkey  has  been  given  dominion 
over  the  beasts  of  the  field. 

Man  Is  a  Speaking  Animal 

Others  have  said  that  the  differ- 
ence lies  in  the  power  of  speech. 
Man  is  able  to  communicate  better 
than  any  other  form  of  life,  thus 
he  can  make  his  wishes  known,  he 
can  enlist  the  cooperation  of  his  fel- 
low men  in  facing  common  dangers 
and  providing  for  their  common 
needs.  The  significance  of  speech  as 
a  means  of  communication  can  hard- 
ly be  exaggerated.  A  highly  trained 
animal  such  as  Lassie,  can  respond 
to  something  under  fifty  symbols  of 
command;  but  any  ordinary  human 
being  without  special  training  can 
use  a  vocabulary  of  thousands  of 
words.  Yet  the  ability7  to  communi- 
cate is  not  unique  among  men  ex- 
cept in  the  degree  to  which  man  has 
it  developed.  Animals  have  their  own 


ways  of  expressing  to  others  of  their 
kind  their  most  basic  needs,  but  no 
animal  species  has  even  the  begin- 
ning of  the  kind  of  intricate  word 
system  that  is  common  to  man  in 
whatever  stage  of  culture  he  is 
found. 

Communication,  however,  presup- 
poses other  more  basic  differences. 
For  speech  to  become  skillful  and 
complex  there  must  be  something  to 
communicate  for  which  speech  is 
necessary.  Some  have  therefore  seen 
man's  distinctive  gifts  to  lie  in  the 
rational  powers  of  his  mind.  Man  has 
been  called  "a  thinking  animal."  Ad- 
mittedly he  cannot  see  as  well  as  an 
eagle,  nor  run  as  fast  as  a  deer,  or 
smell  as  keenly  as  a  dog,  nor  swim 
with  the  skill  of  a  seal,  but  he  is 
able  to  out-think  them  all  and  thus 
exercise  control  over  the  beasts  of 
the  field. 

Man  Is  a  Religious  Animal 

All  of  this  is  impressively  true, 
but  is  this  what  the  Bible  means  by 
the  image  of  God?  The  Bible  writers 
were  neither  psychologists  nor  an- 
thropologists in  the  modern  sense, 
and  they  were  singularly  uninter- 
ested in  the  kinds  of  speculation 
that  so  largely  occupy  our  minds. 
What  they  were  at  pains  to  tell  us 
is  the  rather  simple  fact  that  of  all 
the  creatures  God  has  made,  only 
man  is  "a  religious  animal." 

Man  realizes  that  he  has  been 
placed  in  a  world  by  a  power  that 
he  does  not  control  or  understand, 
and  that  there  is  meaning  to  life 
that  can  only  find  fulfillment  beyond 
this  life.  In  short  man  knows  that  he 
is  somehow  the  servant  of  something 
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or  someone  beyond  himself  and 
greater  than  himself  who  called  him 
into  being. 

The  story  of  man's  creation  as  it  is 
told  in  the  first  two  chapters  of 
Genesis  must  always  be  studied  to- 
gether with  the  third  chapter  if  we 
would  see  the  full  dimensions  of  the 
problem  that  is  man.  For  creation 
in  the  image  of  God  means  that  man 
is  made  with  some  responsible 
awareness  of  his  Creator.  This  im- 
plies that  man  is  accountable  and  an- 
swerable to  God  for  his  life  and 
that  he  is  given  a  certain  freedom 
with  which  to  make  his  response. 
How  he  has  used  and  abused  that 
freedom  is  part  of  his  problem. 

Man  the  Rebel  Against  God 

The  Garden  of  Eden  story  tells  of 
how  man  lived  in  a  pristine  paradise 
and  how  he  rebelled  against  the 
plain  commandment  of  God.  This 
was  the  blackest  day  in  human  his- 
tory for  in  it  man  became  a  sinner, 
a  rebel  against  the  God  who  made 
him  and  who  loves  him.  Among  the 
punishments  administered  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  offence  was  the  loss  of 
paradise.  No  matter  how  great  man 
may  regret  his  rebellion,  nor  how 
earnestly  he  may  wish  to  return  to 
Eden,  there  is  no  going  back. 
Cherubims  (God's  guardian  angels) 
stand  at  the  gates  with  flaming 
swords.  Man,  made  in  the  image  of 
God,  with  a  responsible  awareness 
of  his  maker,  has  become  a  rebel 
turned  loose  in  the  world. 

These  stories  have  been  cherished 
through  the  ages  because  they  so 
vividly  portray  an  accurate  picture 
of  the  tragic  plight  of  man.  We  are 


creatures  of  contradiction  and  con- 
flict. Faint  and  beclouded  it  may  be, 
we  all  have  a  vague  memory  of 
Eden.  We  yearn  for  a  more  perfect 
life.  We  want  something  finer  than 
we  ever  expect  to  attain  on  this 
earth.  We  look  for  meanings  that 
transcend  our  earthly  perspectives. 
We  review  our  past  and  that  of  our 
forefathers  and  much  of  it  we  pro- 
nounce unworthy  of  us.  We  dis- 
claim the  blindness,  brutality,  and 
ruthlessness  of  history.  We  are  not 
content  to  be  animals  because  we 
know  that  we  are  of  a  higher  order. 
And  yet  we  know  too  that  paradise 
has  been  lost  for  us,  and  that  we 
live  in  a  bondage  of  our  own  mak- 
ing. 

Our  sin  alienates  us  from  God,  it 
disrupts  our  harmony  with  our  fel- 
low men,  it  robs  us  of  our  inner 
peace  and  contentment,  but  it  does 
not  destroy  God's  image  within  us. 
We  are  still  his  children  and  he 
loves  us  and  seeks  reconciliation 
with  us.  We  cannot  be  content  to 
live  like  animals  for  we  know  we 
were  made  for  a  higher  destiny.  The 
whole  Bible  story  is  an  account  of 
God's  repeated  attempts  to  reach 
out  in  mercy  and  restore  us  to  a 
right  relationship  with  him  whose  we 
are.  This  "love  of  God,"  most  clear- 
ly made  manifest  in  Jesus  Christ,  is 
good  news  indeed  to  those  who 
know  who  they  are  and  how  des- 
perate their  condition  really  is. 


Prayer  is  not  conquering  God's  re- 
luctance, but  taking  hold  of  his  will- 
ingness. 

— The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
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I       Long  Ago 
and  Far  Away 

By  HARRY  HARRISON  KROLL 

My  brother  Soddy  and  I  were  in  love  with  the  same  girl  .  .  . 


HP  HE  village,  as  I  recollected, 
•*-  should  be  about  here.  I  was 
driving  through  the  peach  country 
of  Alabama,  which  used  to  be  cut- 
over  pine  wilderness.  All  at  once 
I  was  in  the  street.  Both  sides  were 
lined  with  barn-like,  ghost-haunted 
houses.  I  felt  like  a  ghost  that  had 
returned  in  the  wan  sunlight  to  my 
youth — to  a  world  of  pink  peach 
bloom,  soft  spring  winds,  dreams 
and  love,  and  to  Lottie. 

That  spring  day  my  brother  Soddy 
and  I  were  in  the  peach  orchard. 
Soddy  was  examining  the  trees  for 
borers  and  other  pests.  On  the  hill 
at  a  big  old  house  Franz  Kramer's 
girl  was  hanging  out  washing,  while 
she  sang  in  a  husky  voice.  Soddy 
listened  with  rapt  brown  face.  I 
grinned. 


"If  it's  Lottie  you're  staring  at, 
you're  wasting  your  eyesight." 

Even  as  I  spoke  "Mule"  Rinehardt, 
a  supple,  handsome  rascal,  rode  out 
of  the  Kramer  land  on  a  highstepping 
roan.  We  hated  Mule. 

"See?"  I  reminded  Soddy.  "Lottie 
likes  Mule." 

Soddy  pretended  not  to  hear  me. 
I'd  heard  that  Mule  was  going  away 
for  the  week  end.  When  Mule  had 
passed,  after  waving  at  the  girl,  I 
said,  "You  or  I  may  get  to  walk 
Lottie  home  from  church  tonight." 
I  thought  I  knew  which  one  of  us, 
but  I  didn't  say  so.  Lottie  went  in 
the  house,  and  Soddy  started  scrap- 
ing, hunting  what  was  killing  the 
peach  trees. 

Soddy  and  I  had  come  to  Fruit- 
lands  with  other  settlers  from  Ohio, 
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Indiana,  and  Illinois  to  get  rich 
growing  peaches.  Last  year  Kramer 
had  shipped  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  of  fruit  to  northern 
markets.  It  was  a  mint  of  money  to 
us.  I  would  watch  Big  Franz  driv- 
ing his  fast  stepping  matched  team, 
the  picture  of  local  wealth.  If  I'd 
ever  dared  court  Lottie,  the  sight  of 
Franz  would  have  scared  the  emotion 
out  of  my  bones.  Soddy  had  the 
democratic  notion  that  all  men  were 
born  free  and  equal  and  that  applied 
to  daughters  of  rich  peach  growers. 

Lottie  reappeared  with  more 
wash,  and  waved  and  called,  "Hi-yi, 
Henri."  That  was  me — Henri  Krull. 
I  scrambled  up  the  hill. 

"Hey,  Lottie,  how  you  doing?" 

She  shooed  the  pigeons  aloft  in 
the  spring  sky  and  came  to  the 
fence.  She  was  an  assembly  of  sun- 
burnt hair,  curves,  dimples,  and  sky- 
colored  eyes.  Soddy  did  not  miss 
any  of  this,  though  he  did  not  join 
us.  "Saw  Mule  ride  by  just  now," 
I  said.  A  swift  change  came  into 
Lottie's  face,  but  she  kept  on  smil- 
ing. "Maybe  somebody  won't  walk 
somebody  home  from  church  to- 
night, like  always?"  I  goaded. 

Lottie  reached  back  for  all  her 
charms.  "In  that  case  maybe  some- 
body else  would?" 

"Somebody  else  would  be  glad 
to  his  bootstraps  to  walk  somebody 
home  tonight." 

"Come  back  here  and  hang  up 
that  wash!"  her  mother  called. 

So  I  had  a  date.  I  went  back  to 
Soddy,  but  I  didn't  tell  him.  I  knew 
how  stuck  he  was  on  Lottie,  and 
I  didn't  want  to  anger  him.  Between 
me  and  Soddy,  she  would  favor  me. 


Between  me  and  Mule,  she  was  all 
for  Mule.  Lottie  loved  Mule.  Why, 
God  only  knew.  Girls  are  like  that. 

THE  orchards  were  pink  with 
bloom  and  the  air  was  fragrant 
with  it.  We  worked  till  afternoon, 
and  then  went  to  the  cabin  where 
we  batched  until  we  could  find 
wives  and  build  homes.  We  ate  an 
early  supper  of  mush  and  milk,  and 
butter  and  cheese.  I  pressed  my  peg- 
top  pants  and  dipfront  coat  and 
laid  out  a  white  shirt  with  stand-up 
collar.  Tan  shoes  with  pointed  toes 
completed  the  ensemble. 

Soddy  never  looked  dressed  up, 
no  matter  what  he  wore.  His  pants 
had  no  crease  and  he  never  wore  a 
coat.  He  wore  his  field  shoes.  He 
was  homely,  but  he  was  solid  and 
good  and  kind — a  better  man  than  I, 
though  I  was  the  sporty  one. 

We  struck  off  through  the  dusk  to 
church,  cutting  across  fields  and 
through  orchards.  Young  gents  did 
not  squire  young  ladies  to  church. 
They  waited  till  after  meeting  and 
armed  up  and  walked  them  home. 
At  church  the  families  were  arriv- 
ing, mother  and  father  ahead  solemn 
and  decorous,  older  children  next, 
small  ones  last.  The  father  carried  a 
lantern  to  light  the  way  back  home. 
Franz  Kramer  walked  the  same  as 
his  neighbors.  I  nodded  guardedly 
to  Lottie.  I  could  see  her  warm  face 
in  the  afterglow  of  sunset.  Soddy 
glowered  at  me. 

In  their  long  white  dresses  and 
their  hair  brushed  down  their  backs, 
the  German  girls  were  beautiful. 
Lottie  was  the  prettiest  of  all.  I 
glanced  around  to  see  if  Mule  had 
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come  to  church.  No,  he'd  gone.  I 
thanked  heaven  for  that.  Men  and 
boys  went  in  by  one  door;  the  women 
and  girls  by  the  other.  Meeting 
started  by  early  candlelight.  Mother 
Burkensdorff  led  the  hymns  in  her 
powerful  mezzo-soprano.  The  music 
was  Bach,  Haydn,  Beethoven, 
Mozart.  I  sang  tenor  with  gusto. 
Now  and  then  I'd  hear  Lottie's  pure 
soprano.  Soddy  couldn't  carry  a 
tune  in  a  basket.  Then  came  prayer, 
anybody  taking  up  where  the  last 
left  off.  Soddy  prayed  that  night,  to 
my   amazement. 

"God,  preserve  our  orchards. 
Make  our  lands  fruitful.  Save  us 
from  the  enemies  we  cannot  see 
that  work  in  the  darkness."  A  chorus 
of  Amens  followed. 

Soddy  and  I  almost  collided  two 
hours  later  at  the  end  of  the  service. 


I  reached  for  Lottie's  arm,  and  so 
did  he.  She  walked  with  me.  Soddy 
stood  like  a  tree,  his  face  black  in 
the  dim  moonlight.  I  sometimes 
walked  Lucile  Zern  home  nights, 
and  now  she  was  waiting  for  me.  I 
called  to  Soddy,  "Walk  Lucile 
home."  Lucile  and  her  small  sister 
darted  away.  Soddy  took  the  long 
way  home,  all  around  through  the 
village.  Lucile  never  spoke  to  me 
again. 

T  REMEMBER  all  this  with  shame, 
•*■  but  then  it  seemed  inevitable. 
Lottie  and  I  walked  slowly  through 
the  orchard  paths.  The  stars  were  out 
and  more  numerous  than  the  peach 
blooms.  We  talked  almost  not  at  all, 
for  what  words  were  needed  when 
the  spring  night  winds  were  so  ten- 
der and  the  fragrances  so  eloquent? 
It  was  a  mile  home  but  we  made  it 
two  miles,  loitering.  We  came  out 
at  the  gap  in  the  rail  fence  above 
the  road  cut. 

Soddy,  a  dark  and  passionate 
figure,  plunged  past  without  seeing 
us.  I  could  tell  his  terrible  rage. 
Lottie  clutched  my  arm.  "He  is 
very  angry,"  she  whispered. 

"He'll  break  every  bone  in  my 
body,"  I  said. 

Lottie  gave  me  a  kiss  at  her  gate. 
I  went  on  down  to  the  cabin.  It 
was  dark  and  I  hoped  Soddy  was  in 
bed.  Instead  he  sat  on  a  stump  in 
the  yard.  I  said,  "Soddy,"  but  he 
did  not  answer.  "Don't  be  mad, 
Soddy,"  I  begged.  "Lottie's  not  yours 
and  she's  not  mine,  she's  Mule's.  We 
can't  fall  out  about  a  girl  that's 
neither  of  ours." 

His    voice    was    like    iron.    "You 
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could  have  left  her  for  me  to  walk 
home/' 

"Don't  be  a  fool  and  break  your 
heart  over  her." 

"It's  my  heart  and  I'll  be  a  fool  if 
I  like." 

"It's  money  that  makes  the  mare 
go,  and  the  Kramers  have  it.  We 
don't." 

"Nobody's  going  to  have  money 
in  these  parts  before  very  long!" 
Soddy  said  ominously.  I  asked  him 
what  he  meant  but  he  got  up  and 
went  in  the  house. 

He  kept  rolling  and  tossing,  and  I 
too  was  sleepless.  We'd  never  had  a 
harsh  word  before  this.  And  about 
a  girl  that  belonged  to  another  man. 

P  VERY  day  Soddy  studied  the 
-*-J  trees.  Some  of  them  were  dying. 
I  thought  he  was  watching  for 
Lottie.  But  when  Mule's  saddle  horse 
was  hitched  to  the  Kramer  gate, 
Soddy  kept  right  on  examining  the 
scale  under  a  microscope  made  with 
an  old  camera  lens. 

Spring  moved  toward  summer. 
There  were  social  gatherings.  Parties 
at  some  of  the  big  houses,  folk 
dances  at  the  pavillion  at  the  vil- 
lage grove.  We  ate  milky  ice  cream 
at  old  Hank  Hand's.  We  played 
singing  games  on  the  green.  The 
uncouth  habits  of  the  pineywoods 
backlanders  had  come  into  fashion 
with  us,  and  we'd  hug  the  girls  on 
the  swings  and  sing  lustily,  "Going 
to  get  married,  joy,  joy."  I  danced 
with  Lottie  and  Soddy  looked  on 
with  iron  eyes.  Mule  watched  sar- 
donically. Every  day  the  peaches 
were  falling,  hard,  green,  half -rotten. 
One  evening  I  saw  that  Lottie  and 


Mule  had  been  quarreling.  At  ten 
o'clock  Parson  Schweller  clapped  his 
hands  and  broke  us  up.  "Time  to 
go,  children." 

I  found  myself  with  Soddy,  Lottie, 
Mule  and  Lucile.  It  was  an  awkward 
moment.  Lottie  was  equal  to  the 
situation.  She  turned  to  me. 

"Henri,  you're  walking  me  home 
tonight — had  you  forgotten?" 

I  gulped.  Mule  had  brought  her. 
Soddy's  fist  clenched.  I  was  prepared 
for  him  to  knock  me  sprawling.  Lot- 
tie pulled  me  away.  Instead  of  go- 
ing along  the  village  street,  she  led 
through  a  vine-covered  cut-off  and 
deep  erosions  carpeted  with  pine 
needles.  When  out  of  hearing  of 
the  group,  she  twisted  my  arm  in 
fury. 

"Fool,  you  made  me  pretend  a 
lie  just  now!" 

"You — you're  Mule's  girl — " 

"If  you  don't  stop  prating  about 
me  belonging  to  Mule — "  She  started 
to  kick  me. 

"But  Soddy — " 

"I  do  not  wish  to  walk  with  Sod- 
dy. I  wish  to  walk  with  you." 

"Henri,  Henri!"  came  the  call 
through  the  shadows. 

Lottie  pulled  me  back  in  the  gloom 
of  ancient  pines  and  bullus  vines, 
where  we  hid,  motionless.  Soddy 
plunged  along,  stumbling,  in  hot 
pursuit.  With  Lottie  I  didn't  think 
beyond  the  moment.  I  dimly  realized 
people  do  strange  things  when  their 
love  has  been  shattered;  and  Lottie, 
brokenhearted  over  Mule,  was  doing 
this  with  me.  She  did  not  love  me. 
But  when  Soddy  had  passed,  I 
gathered  her  in  my  arms  and  I  kissed 
her  over  and  over,   and  she  clung 
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to  me  with  false  ardor,  and  she  was 
crying.  "Marry  me,"  I  begged,  and 
she  said,  "Yes — yes,  Henri.  I  will 
marry  you." 

I  TOOK  her  home,  kissing  her  at 
the  yard  gate,  and  walked  slowly 
to  the  cabin,  knowing  it  was  going 
to  be  a  rough  session  with  Soddy. 
I  didn't  want  to  take  a  beating  at 
his  hands.  Now  that  Lottie  had 
promised  to  marry  me,  how  was  I 
ever  to  explain  it  to  Soddy?  I  walked 
under  the  peach  trees,  watching  the 
house  warily.  Underfoot  the  fallen 
fruit  squashed.  I  realized  fully  for 
the  first  time  that  Soddy's  and  my 
crop  would  fail.  In  the  starglow  I 
looked  for  Soddy. 

He  was  in  the  shadow  of  a  china- 
berry  tree.  His  voice  was  stern,  like 
our  father's  used  to  be  when  he 
punished  us.  "Come  here,  Henri." 

I  stopped  short  of  his  reach.  "I'm 
sorry  about  tonight,"  I  said.  "I  be- 
lieved Lottie  and  Mule  would  marry. 
Well,  she  won't — " 

"I  know,"  he  said  dully.  "They 
had  a  fight  tonight  and  she  turned 
to  you."  I  didn't  believe  it  was  so 
simple  as  that;  I  had  to  believe  she 
cared  for  me  a  little.  Soddy  said 
more  kindly,  "I  can  see  where  Lottie 
might  find  a  nice  boy  like  you  some- 
thing to  turn  to.  All  right."  His  sigh 
was  deep.  "Be  it  so." 

"I  aim  to  marry  her." 

"And  live  on  what?" 

"Don't  make  foolish  with  your 
tongue.  Raising  fruit,  of  course." 

"Now  you're  a  man-to-be-wed,  can 
you  stand  some  bad  news?"  I 
shivered  with  fear  as  he  went  on 
grimly,  "Our  orchard  won't  make  a 


half  crop,  or  a  quarter.  All  the 
orchards  are  failing.  The  growers  say 
'ruin.'  It  is.  It's  a  scale  and  it's  kill- 
ing trees  like  a  plague.  In  two  years 
this  country  will  be  a  desert.  It'll  look 
like  the  old  pine  cut-over,  with  some 
big  empty  houses  with  the  paint 
coming  off.  Kramer  and  his  fancy 
horses  will  go  back  to  Ohio.  You 
and  Lottie  will  starve." 

"It's  not  true!"  I  cried.  "You're 
angry  now.  You're  jealous.  You  don't 
wish  me  well.  It  just  can't  be  so." 

"It's  so,  though."  He  was  not 
harsh  now.  "I've  been  studying  the 
disease.  I've  been  trying  to  find  a 
cure.  I  can't.  I  got  in  touch  with  the 
state  experiment  station  and  told 
them  what  I  had  done.  They've  given 
me  a  job.  Now  I  can  work  my  ex- 
periments. I  may  find  something;  I 
may  never  find  anything.  But  tomor- 
row I  am  going  away.  There's  noth- 
ing here  for  me." 

If  revenge  was  what  Soddy  was 
after,  he  got  it  better  than  beating 
my  face  in.  It  was  my  turn  to  be 
bitter.  Soddy  was  wiser,  smarter, 
than  I.  He  was  smarter  than  all  the 
elders  who  had  paid  fifty  dollars  an 
acre  for  this  cut-over  pine  land  that 
was  not  worth  a  dollar  an  acre.  I 
wanted  to  plead  with  him  to  stay. 
We'd  go  on  being  the  close  brothers 
we  had  always  been.  I  couldn't  give 
up  Lottie.  One  brother  could  not 
clutch  after  another  and  hold  him, 
and  still  have  the  woman  the  brother 
loved.  But  I  couldn't  stand  this 
complete  break. 

"Don't  leave  me  mad  like  this, 
Soddy.  I  wouldn't  know  how  to  live 
without  you." 

"You  will  have  Lottie." 
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So  I  would.  That  she  would  come 
to  me  with  a  broken  heart  over  an- 
other boy  only  sharpened  the  irony. 
But  I  would  teach  her  her  choice 
was  wise.  What  I  would  do  if  Soddy's 
dire  foretelling  came  to  pass  I  had 
not  the  wit  that  night  to  figure  out. 
I  didn't  sleep  much,  trying  to  think. 
The  answer  would  be  years  coming. 

The  next  morning  Soddy  packed 
his  wrinkled  pants,  soft  shirt  and 
field  shoes  and  left.  I  remember  his 
hard  smile  as  he  walked  quickly  up 
the  hill  and  out  of  sight.  He  would 
never  come  back  to  Fruitlands  again. 
He  was  shaking  the  sand  of  it  from 
his  feet. 

I  still  had  Lottie,  and  I  loved  her 
deeply. 

In  due  time  all  that  Soddy  had 
prophesied  befell.  Soddy  kept  at 
work  on  methods  to  control  the 
scale.  But  all  the  orchards  died.  At 
last,  too  late,  he  and  his  associates 
found  a  way.  I  married  Lottie.  Soddy 
got  over  his  loss.  He  got  a  job  for 
me  at  the  experiment  station.  We 
still  dreamed  of  going  back  to  the 
old   homestead    and    growing   fruit. 

So  today  I  drove  through  the  ghost 
town,  with  its  big  barn-like  houses 
on  both  sides  of  what  used  to  be  a 
beautiful  street.  I  remembered  the 
sunlit  days  of  my  youth,  when  this 
was  a  world  of  pink  peach  bloom, 
soft  spring  winds,  fragrances,  and 
dreams  of  love — and  Lottie.        ■  ■ 


Her  Score 

After  a  long,  aimless  interview  with 
a  budding  starlet,  the  casting  director 
scribbed  on  her  card:  "Bust  42-IQ  to 
match." 


NEWS  BITS 

Chaplain  H.  F.  Fenstermacher,  USN, 
presents  a  check  in  the  amount  of 
68,000  yen  from  the  Atsugi  Naval  Air 
Station  Chapel  Fund  to  Prof.  T. 
Kimoto  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ 
in  Japan.  Money  is  for  the  purchase  of 
a  Japanese  typewriter,  shown  on  desk, 
to  prepare  a  correspondence  course  for 
Japanese  lay  preachers. 


E.  E.  Kenyon  in  American  Weekly 


Taiwan — Island  of  Need 

Families  who  have  fled  the  Chinese 
mainland  to  Vietnam  thence  to  Taiwan 
are  being  helped  by  Church  World 
Service.  CWS  also  helps  the  primitive 
aborigines,  the  Taiwanese  poor,  and  the 
offshore  islanders.  They  give  flour  to 
the  poor;  milk  to  the  children;  cotton 
for  sewing  centers.  The  fitting  of  arti- 
ficial limbs;  sight-saving  operations  and 
treatment  for  tracoma;  a  new  rural 
project  for  lepers;  and  the  training  of 
the  blind  are  some  other  projects  car- 
ried on  by  CWS. 
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Cradle  of  Religions 


By  WARD  L.  KAISER 


TMLLY  Graham  is  reported  as  say- 
■*-*  ing  that  world  history  began 
in  the  Middle  East  and  it  will  end 
in  the  Middle  East.  Certainly,  the 
future  of  the  world  is  being  shaped 
in  no  small  measure  by  events  now 
taking  place  there.  Current  headlines 
from  that  part  of  the  world  shout  to 
us  of  constant  clash  and  conflict. 

Political,  economic,  educational, 
social,  and  military  problems  abound. 
Yet  no  one  understands  them  fully 
until  he  sees  that  every  problem 
has  important  religious   dimensions. 

Religious  Background  Important 

The  Middle  East — roughly  ex- 
tending from  North  Africa  across  the 
far  end  of  the  Mediterranean  as  far 
as  West  Pakistan  and  Russia — has 
cradled  three  great  religions.  These 
three — Judaism,  Christianity,  and 
Islam — retain  many  fundamental  in- 
terests in  the  area.  On  the  target  of 
Jewish  (especially  Zionist)  hopes, 
Israel  is  the  bull's-eye.  For  Chris- 
tians, the  Middle  East  is  both  the 
locus  of  sacred  memories  and  a 
source  of  profound  embarrassment 
that  their  faith  has  made  such  a 
poor  showing  in  Bible  lands.  To 
Muslims,  the  area  remains  the  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  center  of  the 
world — a  fact  symbolized  five  times 
a  day  in  the  action  of  every  Muslim 
who  turns  toward  Mecca  to  pray. 


Even  the  strong  national  feel- 
ing evident  in  many  countries — 
Egypt,  for  example — has  important 
religious  overtones.  It  is  hard  for  us 
Americans  to  understand  this  be- 
cause we  separate  church  and  state 
concerns.  Islam,  however,  is  a  union 
of  religious,  cultural,  and  national 
loyalties.  Thus  the  appeal  of  a  man 
like  Nasser  is  multiplied  when,  to 
economic  and  political  considera- 
tions, he  adds  the  strong  emotional 
ties  of  the  Islamic  faith.  Wherever 
Muslims  are  in  the  majority,  Jews 
and  Christians  are  in  danger  of  be- 
ing relegated  to  the  status  of  second- 
class  citizens. 

At  the  root  of  the  religious  prob- 
lem stands  the  fact  that  these  three 
religions,  though  they  have  much  in 
common,  have  not  learned  to  live 
together  in  the  lands  of  their  birth. 
Judaism  and  Islam,  especially,  are 
arrayed  against  each  other. 

Toward  a  Solution 

The  sentimentalist  would  solve 
any  problem — even  the  toughest — 
with  "a  little  more  1-o-v-e."  Thus  one 
delegate  to  the  UN  expressed  the 
pious  hope  that  "the  Arab  and 
Israelis  would  overcome  their  dif- 
ferences like  true  Christians."  Un- 
fortunately, the  sentimentalist  fails 
to  see  the  tragic  depths  of  the  prob- 
lem, hence  his  so-called  solution  is 
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irrelevant.  The  pessimist,  on  the 
other  hand,  fails  to  see  that  there  is 
a  power  in  the  world  that  makes 
possible  the  improvement  of  any 
situation.  He  despairs  of  doing  any- 
thing, except  possibly  to  contain  the 
trouble  within  present  geographical 
limits.  The  Christian  realist,  how- 
ever, can  seriously  grapple  with  the 
underlying  problems  because  he  has 
the  conviction  that  help  can  be 
found  for  mans  dilemmas.  Though 
he  has  no  packaged  solution  to  offer, 
Tie  may  have,  in  the  New  Testament 
concept  of  reconciliation,  the  world's 
best  hope  for  a  creative  resolution  of 
the  conflict. 

What  does  the  thrust  toward  a 
Christian  resolution  of  the  problem 
involve?  Three  guiding  principles 
may  be  discerned:  information,  iden- 
tification, and  the  power  of  Chris- 
tian concern.  Let's  look  at  each  of 
these. 

Understanding 

First,  we  must  understand  the 
T)asic  issues.  If  that  sounds  elemen- 
tary, let's  remember  that  the  Middle 
East  has  had  big-wigs  without  num- 
ber who  scan  a  pamphlet  and  shout 
a  pronouncement.  Because  the  is- 
sues are  complex  and  the  lives  of 
millions  are  at  stake,  the  Christian 
approach  calls  for  conscientious 
study. 

Some  Christians  have  chosen  to 
support  the  state  of  Israel,  now  in 
its  eleventh  year,  because  the  re- 
turn of  the  Jews  to  Palestine  seemed 
a  fulfillment  of  Biblical  prophecy. 
But  this  leaves  certain  questions  un- 
answered. Is  God  so  concerned  about 
persecuted  Jews  that  he  forgets  suf- 


fering Arab  refugees — close  to  a 
million  in  number — who  were  forced 
from  their  homes  to  make  room  for 
the  incoming  Jews?  Where  is  the 
justice  in  that?  Where  is  the  love? 

At  the  same  time — let's  face  it — 
Arabs  are  something  less  than  angels 
(who  isn't?).  Those  Christians  who 
support  their  cause  may  not  be  con- 
tributing much  to  international  good 
will,  Israelis  point  out,  with  some 
justice,  that  the  Arabs  refused  to 
accept  partition,  and  invaded  Israel 
the  day  after  Britain's  mandate 
ended. 

Modern-day  issues  in  the  Middle 
East  are  not  black  and  white;  they 
come  in  shades  of  gray.  Therefore, 
thorough  knowledge  and  balanced 
judgment  are  essential. 

Identification 

No  "Lady  Bountiful"  attitude  will 
do  now;  no  riding  in  chromy  Cadil- 
lacs while  we  toss  pennies  to  poor 
beggars.  Christians  must  learn  to 
live  among  those  whom  they  would 
help. 

If  ever  a  person  sought  out  close 
contact  with  the  troubled,  it  was 
Jesus.  Finding  a  despised  people 
in  enemy-occupied  territory,  in  an 
obscure  corner  of  the  world,  he 
came  to  live  among  them.  He  spoke 
their  language,  dressed  as  they 
dressed,  ate  as  they  ate,  shared  their 
lot  in  life.  His  example  calls  for 
imitators  in  the  modern  Middle  East. 

Such  close  contact  is  never  easy, 
for  sacrifice  and  some  personal  dis- 
comfort may  be  called  for.  But  the 
tensions  of  the  Middle  East  will 
yield  under  the  influence  of  men 
of    conviction    who    identify    them- 
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selves  closely  with  the  area  and  its 
peoples  far  more  readily  than  they 
will  yield  to  brilliant  lectures. 

Christian  Concern 

We  Christians  must  act  out  of  love. 
Many  channels  of  constructive  ac- 
tion are  open.  Some  will  volunteer 
for  mission  service  as  doctors,  literacy 
workers,  ministers,  and  educational 
leaders.  Others  will  contact  the 
Middle  East  and  its  peoples  through 
government  or  UN  service,  military 
strategy,  or  business  dealings.  Some 
will  buy  oil;  others  will  sell  Cadillacs. 
The  essential  thing  is  that  every 
contact  include  as  much  deep  Chris- 
tian concern  as  possible.  For, 
though  a  person  be  a  top-flight 
theologian,  a  student  of  language 
and  history,  an  expert  in  internation- 
al affairs,  skilled  in  speaking  and 
powerful  in  persuasion,  and  show 
no  love,  it  will  profit  him  and  the 
world  nothing  in  the  Middle  East 
today. 

This  quality  of  love  has  been 
lacking  in  far  too  many  contacts  be- 
tween Middle  East  and  West. 
Mohammed,  who  founded  the 
Islamic  religion  in  a.d.  622,  hoped 
that  Jews  and  Christians  would  leap 
to  adopt  it.  Instead,  they  turned 
the  new  faith  down  flat.  Mohammed, 
stung,  fought  back  with  hatred.  The 
later  chapters  of  the  Koran,  his 
sacred  writings,  evidence  his  increas- 
ing bitterness.  Through  thirteen  cen- 
turies Muslims  have  fed  their  minds 
on  these  thoughts. 

Moreover,  within  a  century  after 
Mohammed's  death,  Islam  had  been 
flung,  at  the  point  of  thousands  of 
swords,    across    vast    areas    of    the 


Mediterranean  world.  Smoldering 
resentment  on  the  part  of  defeated 
Christians  burst  into  flame  during 
the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  when  Crusaders  fought  to 
win  back  "the  holy  places  from  the 
infidel."  Each  campaign  turned  the 
sword  deeper  in  the  enemy's  wounds. 
To  this  day,  we  are  told,  Arab  vil- 
lagers silence  their  children  with 
threats  of  "King  Richard  will  get 
you,"  much  as  some  mothers  in 
America  might  threaten  their  chil- 
dren with  the  bogeyman. 

These  tensions,  which  have  made 
the  Middle  East  a  breeding  ground 
of  despair  and  trouble,  cannot  be 
resolved  apart  from  a  deep  concern. 
This  concern,  or  love,  is  no  slushy, 
sentimental  thing;  it  is  as  real  as 
potatoes.  The  late  Dr.  Walter  W. 
Van  Kirk,  speaking  on  the  Middle 
East  situation  in  Washington,  D.C., 
said:  "We  may  have  come  to  one 
of  those  moments  in  history  when 
opposing  forces  can  be  brought  into 
reconciliation  only  by  the  redemptive 
power  of  love,  a  love  not  of  men, 
but  of  God;  a  love  which  is  capable 
of  rising  above  all  considerations  of 
revenge  and  retaliation." 

Tension,  suspicion,  fear — the  Mid- 
dle East  has  plenty  of  these.  The 
real  question  is  whether  Christianity, 
despite  its  divisions  and  international 
weaknesses,  can  supply  the  dynamic 
for  progress,  replacing  stalemate  with 
orderly  change,  suspicion  with  un- 
derstanding, and  deep  antagonism 
with  leadership  "in  the  way  of 
peace."  n  ■ 

What  this  world  needs  is  a  summit 
meeting   on    the   level. — Harold    Coffin. 
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"I  stopped  to  watch  the  Lord  Mayor's 
show  and  found  a  new  life  amid 
polished  armor  and  gilded  carriages." 

IT  was  the  afternoon  that  Geoffrey 
Buckingham's  world  had  col- 
lapsed. He  walked  through  the 
streets  of  London  with  the  slow 
and  measured  gait  of  a  man  in  a 
funeral  procession.  Cars  sped  down 
the  street,  people  passed,  all  seem- 
ingly happy  and  going  somewhere. 
But  his  world  had  stopped.  He  had 
just  come  from  his  piano  teacher 
— and  the  man  had  told  him  there 
was  no  hope,  that  he  should  give  up 
the  piano  and  organ  as  a  career. 

"I  wanted  to  be  a  concert  pianist," 
he  said.  "I  had  studied  for  it  year 
after  year.  I  was  twenty.  I  had  won- 
derful hands.  Everyone  was  amazed 
at  the  quickness  and  dexterity  of  my 
hands.  But  they  were  no  substitute 
for  talent." 

It  was  in  such  a  disappointed  state 
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that  Buckingham  ran  into  the  Lord 
Mayor's  show.  It  was  strictly  an  old- 
fashioned  pageant  of  horses,  car- 
riages, and  marching  men.  He  stood 
behind  the  crowd,  for  he  is  a  very 
tall  man,  and  listened  to  the  beat  of 
bands  and  pipers  and  watched  the 
paraphernalia  of  polished  armor, 
high-prancing  horses,  gilded  car- 
riages and  coaches. 

"Eventually,"  he  went  on,  "the 
press  of  the  crowd  pushed  me  back 
against  a  window.  As  the  coaches 
spun  past,  I  turned  to  see  where  I 
was.  It  was  a  store  that  sold  magical 
tricks.  After  the  parade  had  passed, 
I  went  inside  and  into  a  new  world." 

Buckingham  bought  a  book  on 
how  to  do  magical  tricks  before  he 
left  the  store. 

"Really,  you  know,"  he  continued, 


Geoffrey  Buckingham 

"it  was  a  God's  gift,  that  book.  For  I 
had  to  do  something  with  my  hands. 
I  had  been  practicing  eight  and  nine 
hours  a  day.  And  now  I  was  told  to 
stop  it." 

Buckingham  is  a  religious  man  and 
still  occasionally  fills  in  as  an  organist 
at  his  church  (badly,  as  he  puts  it). 
From  this  experience  he  decided  that 
life  is  unapproachable  by  ordinary 
thought  or  logic. 

"There  is  a  cause  behind  the 
effects  we  see,"  he  said,  "and  there 
is  an  order  ruling  our  disappoint- 
ments." 

As  a  result  of  stopping  to  see  the 
parade,  he  has  brought  pleasure  to 
thousands  of  hospital  shut-ins,  sol- 
diers, and  refugees.  Shape  and  reason 
have  been  given  to  his  disappoint- 
ment. Even  though  possibly  today 
the  world's  greatest  "manipulator," 
he  is  not  a  professional  magician.  He 


Watch  the  magic  in 
the  man's  hands 


is  an  engineer  and  an  "amateur"  ma- 
gician. 

He  is  a  Gold  Star  Member  of  the 
Inner  Magic  Circle,  Member  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Magi- 
cians, Vice  President  of  the  British 
Magical  Society  and  recipient  of  the 
Jean  Hugard  Award  "Hu-Gardenias" 
for  his  lecture  at  the  Combined 
American  Magical  Societies  Conven- 
tion in  Chicago  during  1950. 

In  1949,  having  become  interested 
for  the  first  time  in  competitive 
magic,  he  decided  to  attend  the  in- 
ternational congress  held  that  year 
in  Amsterdam  and  "have  a  go,"  as  he 
puts  it.  The  result  was  first  prize  in 
two  classes,  manipulation  and  close- 
up  magic  (where  the  magician  sits  at' 
a  table  with  his  spectators ) .  It  was  a 
feat  never  before  equalled  at  any  in- 
ternational congress.  Then,  in  1951 
in  Paris  he  won  the  highest  award 
magic  has  to  offer,  the  International 
Grand  Prix  for  magic. 

The  writer  met  Buckingham  in 
Vienna  this  year  when  he  came  to 
judge  competition  for  this  year's  In- 
ternational Grand  Prix.  He  is  a  tall 
man  with  a  face  thin  as  an  ax  blade, 
with  keen,  inquiring  eyes.  The  effect 
of  Buckingham's  dazzling  cultivation 
is  to  make  one  feel  constantly  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  volumes  of  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica.  He  is  a 
scholar  and  wonderfully  quick  and 
acute  at  appraising  people  and 
things. 

"The  day  of  professional  magicians 
is  passing,"  he  said.  "Magic  today  is 
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for  everyone  who  wishes  to  relax  and 
entertain  his  friends.  It  is  especially 
for  young  people." 

Buckingham,  who  is  thinking  of 
writing  a  book  on  the  history  of 
magic,  has  published  a  volume,  It's 
Easier  Than  You  Think.  (H.  Clarke 
&  Company,  London,  Ltd.)  He 
points  out  that  the  first  magician  of 
which  there  is  a  record  was  an 
Egyptian,  Dedi,  who  lived  thousands 
of  years  before  Christ.  There  exists 
a  scroll  of  papyrus  on  which  his 
tricks  are  described.  Until  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  the  document  was  in 
the  Berlin  State  Museum.  But  it  has 
disappeared  and  magicians  believe 
the  Russians  may  now  have  it. 

'  I  'HE  first  thing  to  learn  about 
-*■  magic  is  that  no  magician  is 
gifted  with  powers  that  enable  him  to 
contravene  the  laws  of  nature.  There 
is  a  trick  to  everything  that  a  magi- 
cian does  and  he  only  seems  to  be  a 
"magician."  These  tricks  are  sold  in 
almost  every  large  city  of  the  world. 
The  greatest  market  for  them,  Buck- 
ingham said,  is  operated  by  a  Dutch- 
man, Henk  Vermeyden,  who  has 
done  more,  perhaps,  to  bring  magic 
into  the  living  room  than  any  other 
man  in  the  world. 

"Mind  readers,  of  course,"  Buck- 
ingham said,  "don't  really  read 
minds.  There  is  not  one  operating 
that  has  some  sort  of  superior  pow- 
ers. They  are  magicians.  And  they 
perform  their  amazing  feats  through 
trickery." 

In  the  days  of  our  father's  youth, 
magicians  had  much  heavy  equip- 
ment; they  "sawed  pretty  girls  in 
half'  or  "made  them  disappear"  in 


boxes.  But  today,  such  equipment 
costs  too  much  to  make  and  it  is  too 
expensive  to  ship  and  handle.  As  a 
result,  today's  magician  is  "a  manipu- 
lator." 

"I  find,"  Buckingham  went  on, 
"that  young  people  today  are  getting 
harder  and  harder  to  trick.  They 
seem  to  see  more  than  we  did  when 
we  were  young." 

However,  if  the  performer  is  will- 
ing to  give  the  necessary  time  for 
practice,  a  manipulative  act  can  be 
made  one  of  the  most  magical,  most 
fascinating  and  most  entertaining  in 
the  whole  realm  of  the  magic  art. 
There  is  the  advantage  of  continuous 
movement,  it  is  purely  visual,  and 
there  is  something  happening  all  the 
time. 

"A  young  person  does  not  have  to 
be  a  virtuoso,"  Buckingham  said,  "in 
order  to  present  an  act  which  is  both 
entertaining  and  deceptive.  All  he 
has  to  do  is  buy  a  book." 

The  secret  of  success  of  a  per- 
formance of  magic  might  be  termed 
the  background  work.  It  is  the  work 
that  precedes  the  trickery,  the  subtle 
misdirection,  the  stagecraft,  and 
even  the  very  acting  of  the  perform- 
er. 

These  days  no  magician  can  ex- 
pect even  very  young  children  to  be- 
lieve his  effects  are  created  by  real 
magic.  The  reaction  of  children, 
when  watching  a  manipulative  act, 
is  usually,  "Yeah,  he  had  it  in  his 
hand  all  the  time!"  Therefore,  by 
various  means,  the  magician  must 
divert  the  attention  of  the  audience 
away  from  such  thoughts.  There  is 
a  rigid  code  of  ethics  among  magi- 
cians. Buckingham  does  no.f ?-believe 
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that  tricks  should  be  explained  in 
popular  magazines  or  newspapers. 
However,  many  thousands  of  tricks 
are  considered  "public  property"  and 
the  young  magician  is  expected  to 
learn  these  first  and  then  go  on  from 
there  to  develop  his  own  personal 
brand  of  magic. 

P\0  things  always  go  smoothly  for 
-*-^  magicians? 

Absolutely  not!  Buckingham 
smiled.  There  was  the  occasion  dur- 
ing the  war  when  he  was  entertain- 
ing soldiers  at  a  British  Army  camp. 
He  was  plucking  doves  out  of  the  air 
and  they  were  supposed  to  fly  to  a 
nearby  stand.  In  order  that  they  do 
not  fly  off,  their  wings  are  clipped 
slightly.  But  Buckingham  found  that 
his  covey  had  been  improperly 
clipped.  They  began  to  wing  around 
the  stage  and  then  the  entire  theatre. 

"Of  course,"  he  shrugged,  "I  could 
do  nothing.  Instead  of  watching  me, 
everyone  had  his  eyes  glued  to  the 
ceiling.  It  ruined  my  act  and  every 
act  after  that." 


Should  a  young  magician  expect 
to  be  nervous? 

"Naturally,"  Buckingham  said. 
"Every  person  who  appears  before 
an  audience  should  expect  to  be 
nervous.  I  have  found  that  the  truly 
great  artist  or  speaker  is  much  more 
nervous  than  the  ordinary  one.  It 
brings  out  the  best  in  you.  I  wish  that 
I  could  fear  my  audience  again  as  I 
did  in  my  younger  years." 

Does  he  still  feel  disappointed 
about  not  becoming  a  concert  pian- 
ist? 

"No,  not  anymore,"  he  smiled.  "I 
cried  at  first  when  I  listened  to  a 
really  fine  pianist.  But  magic  has  en- 
abled me  to  bring  a  lot  of  pleasure 
and  diversion  to  other  people,  fre- 
quently people  also  disappointed. 
And  it  has  brought  a  lot  of  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  to  me,  too.  Now,  I 
am  trying  to  get  more  and  more 
young  people  to  have  a  go  at  it. 
Everyone  is  good  at  something  .  .  . 
all  he  has  to  do  is  find  it." 

Well,  it's  a  cinch  Buckingham  did. 
Some  magicians  at  the  congress 
claimed  he  is  the  man  with  the  fastest 
hands  in  the  world.  ■  ■ 


A  WIFE'S  PRAYER 

Each  day  I  breathe  a  prayer  to  God, 

"Please  keep  him  safe  today 

And  bring  him  home  when   day  is 

done; 
Let  me  be  cheerful,  gay." 
Each   night   I   whisper  words   again, 
With  humble  loving  pride, 
"Oh,  God,  keep  him  throughout  the 

years 
Contented  by  my  side." 

—DAWN  FLANERY  PARKER 
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DRIFTWOOD  OR  OCEAN  LINER? 

By  ROSS  H.  MINKLER 
Do  you  drift  with  the  current  or  plow  ahead? 


~\  yf~AN  was  not  created  to  be  a 
-L*-*-  piece  of  driftwood.  Everything 
about  man  reminds  us  that  he  was 
created  in  the  image  of  God  with 
creative  imagination  and  a  will  to 
achieve  what  seems  impossible. 

Man's  inventive  mind  is  ever  rest- 
less, and  he  is  never  fully  satisfied 
until  he  has  seen  and  studied  the 
farthest  star,  overcome  every  obstacle 
in  his  way  of  progress.  Just  now  man 
is  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  fly  a 
rocket  to  the  moon  and  return.  Once 
that  is  accomplished,  he  will  plan  a 
trip  to  Mars.  If  that  is  ever  accom- 
plished, he  will  immediately  begin  to 
plan  a  deeper  penetration  into  outer 
space. 

When  God  said  to  the  first  man, 
"Have  dominion,"  he  set  a  fire  going 
in  man's  heart  that  has  never  gone 
out.  Had  man  worked  with  God  and 
not  against  him  through  the  years, 
there  is  no  way  of  knowing  how  far 
advanced  we  would  be  today.  But 
because  of  sin,  the  world  in  which  we 
live  is  full  of  sickness  and  disease  and 
trouble  and  will  some  day  perish. 
But,  as  the  poet  has  written  and  as 
every  twice-born  man  knows  deep 
down  in  his  heart,  some  day  "this 
mortal  nature  must  put  on  immortal- 
ity" and  death  shall  be  "swallowed 
up  in  victory"  (1  Cor.  15:53-54). 

Reorinted  from    The  Gospel   Trumpet 
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AT  AN  is  created  on  a  higher  plane 
■*-*-■■  than  the  animal  and  he  has  far 
greater  capacities.  Suppose  a  man 
and  his  horse  are  seeing  Grand  Can- 
yon for  the  first  time.  The  man  gets 
off  his  horse,  and  as  he  stands  on  the 
rim  of  the  canyon,  he  is  overcome 
with  the  glory  of  it  all.  Tears  run 
down  his  cheeks,  and  he  feels  as  the 
psalmist  did,  "The  heavens  are  tell- 
ing the  glory  of  God;  and  the  firma- 
ment proclaims  his  handiwork"  (Ps. 
19:1).  He  stands  in  awe.  He  even 
lies  awake  at  night  recalling  the 
glorious  sight  that  overwhelmed  him. 
He  will  tell  other  men  about  his 
experience. 

But  the  horse  on  which  the  man 
rides  will  not  see  the  canyon  except 
to  avoid  falling  into  it.  The  horse  will 
not  be  moved  with  emotion  at  the 
wonder  of  it  all.  He  will  turn  and 
look  for  a  wisp  of  grass  to  satisfy 
his  greatest  desire — food. 

Yes,  man  is  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully made.  He  is  "the  masterpiece 
of  God's  creation,  with  a  soul  as  big 
as  an  empire  and  with  the  equipment 
of  a  God — a  citizen  of  the  universe." 
It  is  nothing  less  than  tragic  that 
such  a  creature  made  in  the  image 
of  God  and  commanded  "to  fill  the 
earth  and  subdue  it"  should  become 
a  piece  of  driftwood  to  be  washed 
up  on  some  hapless  shore,  to  be  for- 
ever forgotten. 


SINCE  we  appreciate  things  only 
by  comparison,  suppose  we  con- 
trast the  ocean  liner  with  a  piece  of 
driftwood.  First,  consider  the  drift- 
wood. A  beautiful  piece  of  finished 
lumber  falls  into  the  sea.  No  one 
rescues  it  and  it  becomes  driftwood. 
It  has  no  sails,  no  rudder,  no  pro- 
pelling power,  no  captain,  no  map, 
no  charts,  no  goals.  What  driftwood 
becomes,  what  form  it  finally  takes, 
is  dependent  entirely  upon  forces 
around  it.  It  has  no  will,  no  choice, 
no  soul. 

At  times  it  seems  to  be  going 
somewhere,  but  not  for  long.  A 
change  in  the  wind  means  a  change 
in  its  purposeless  course.  It  is  tossed 
about  at  the  mercy  of  the  sea  and 
finally  cast  up  on  some  lonely,  deso- 
late beach,  an  ugly,  meaningless 
piece  of  wood. 

Some  men's  lives  are  like  drift- 
wood. If  you  think  this  statement  is 
an  exaggeration,  visit  Skid  Row  in 
Chicago  or  the  backwash  of  Los 
Angeles.  See  the  bloated  faces,  loose 
lips,  dead  pan  expressions  of  men 
who  used  to  walk  with  quick  step 
and  clear  gaze. 

If  you  could  visit  the  wards  in  the 
hospitals  which  are  closed  to  the 
general  public,  you  would  see  the 
fixed  stare  of  men  who  long  ago  have 
lost  their  reason  because  of  soften- 
ing of  the  brain.  You  would  see  the 
victims  of  loose  living,  of  undis- 
ciplined passions  and  desires.  Syph- 
ilis and  other  loathesome  diseases 
have  all  but  destroyed  men  created 
in  the  image  of  God,  men  who  were 
to  "fill  the  earth  and  subdue  it" 
(Gen.  1:28).  Your  heart  breaks  as 
vou  see  this  driftwood. 


But  man  was  not  made  to  live  and 
die  this  way.  He  was  made  to  meet 
and  conquer  every  enemy  that  fights 
against  him. 

T  OOK  now  at  a  great  ocean  liner. 
-■— '  One  of  the  finest  ever  built  is 
the  new  U.S.S.  United  States;  it  can 
cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  New 
York  to  England  in  four  days.  It  is 
the  latest  thing  in  seagoing  luxury. 

Such  a  ship  is  no  mere  accident. 
Every  minute  part  of  it  is  the  finished 
work  of  a  great  engineer's  dreams. 
He  first  dreamed  of  it  in  his  mind. 
Then  he  drew  a  rough  sketch  and 
finally  came  up  with  a  finished  draw- 
ing. Then  construction  was  started, 
and  finally  the  ship  was  christened, 
and  it  slid  down  the  skids  into  the 
water.  The  ship  was  given  a  name 
distinct  from  that  of  every  other 
vessel  sailing  the  seven  seas.  As  she 
passes  other  ships  at  sea,  men  say, 
"There  goes  the  U.S.S.  United 
States." 

Man  is  like  that.  He  is  a  human 
individual  equipped  with  more  pos- 
sibilities than  anything  else  God  has 
created.  He  is  the  crowning  work  of 
the  Creator,  with  a  soul  "as  big  as  an 
empire." 

The  human  body  is  "fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made.'  The  eye,  for 
instance,  has  over  eight  hundred  con- 
trivances that  go  to  make  up  vision. 
Man's  nervous  system  is  amazing. 
His  heating  system  keeps  the  body  at 
normal  98.6  degrees  regardless  of 
weather  conditions.  The  heart  that 
pumps  the  blood  through  the  veins 
is  nothing  less  than  a  miracle;  tons 
of  blood  are  lifted  every  twenty-four 
hours. 
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But  man  is  more  than  this!  He  is 
created  with  a  will  which  gives  him 
unbelievable  endurance. 

See  the  ocean  liner  in  the  midst  of 
a  storm  at  sea.  Waves  rise  like  moun- 
tains and  break  across  her  decks.  She 
shudders  under  the  tremendous 
shock  of  tons  of  water  hurled  against 
her  broad  sides,  but  she  raises  her 
proud  head  and  seems  to  laugh  as  a 
boy  laughs  at  the  gentle  rain  in  sum- 
mertime. When  the  storm  has  worn 
itself  out,  she  sits  upon  the  bosom 
of  the  deep,  still  on  her  course.  She 
was  made  for  storms  like  this.  Her 
engineers  anticipated  this  and  more. 
Therefore  her  captain  is  not  afraid. 
Yet  if  we  were  to  kill  the  captain  and 
destroy  the  charts  and  compass  and 
leave  the  ship  at  the  mercy  of  the 
sea,  she  would  be  washed  around 
and  destroyed. 

T  N  Northern  California  there  is  the 
■*■  hull  of  an  old  ship  washed  up  on 
the  beach.  The  weather-beaten, 
shattered  decks  of  this  wrecked  ship 
make  a  pitiful  sight.  You  can  hear 
the  wind  moan  through  the  empty 
hull  below,  and  the  tide  continually 
beats  at  the  scarred  sides  covered 
with  a  million  barnacles.  The  ship 
wasn't  built  to  lie  there  in  the  mud. 
When  you  see  men  who  were  cre- 
ated in  the  image  of  God  burned  out 
and  broken — driftwood,  if  you  please 
— the  sight  tears  at  your  very  soul. 
But  no  man  needs  to  be  a  piece  of 
driftwood!   Man  was   made  to   ride 


the  highest  seas  and  come  safely  into 
port. 

When  we  think  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  we  think  of  an  ocean  liner. 
There  was  no  drifting  in  his  life! 
He  wrote,  "I  press  on  toward  the  goal 
for  the  prize  of  the  upward  call  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus"  (Phil.  3:14). 
"Every  athlete  exercises  self-control 
in  all  things  .  .  .  Well,  I  do  not  run 
aimlessly"  (1  Cor.  9:25-26).  He 
shouted  as  the  angry  waves  broke 
across  his  life,  "But  I  do  not  account 
my  life  of  any  value  ...  I  can  do  all 
things  in  him  who  strengthens  me" 
(Acts  20:24;  Phil.  4:13).  "Who  shall 
separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ? 
Shall  tribulation,  or  distress,  or  perse- 
cution, or  famine,  or  nakedness?  .  .  . 
No,  in  all  these  things  we  are  more 
than  conquerors  through  him  who 
loved  us.  For  I  am  sure  that  neither 
death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  prin- 
cipalities, nor  things  present,  nor 
things  to  come,  nor  powers,  nor 
heights,  nor  depth,  nor  any  thing  else 
in  all  creation,  will  be  able  to  sep- 
arate us  from  the  love  of  God  (Rom. 
8:35-39). 

The  three  Hebrew  young  men  we 
read  about  in  Daniel  were  not  like 
driftwood.  They  said  to  the  idol- 
worshiping  king,  "Be  it  known  to 
you,  O  king,  that  we  will  not  serve 
your  gods  or  worship  the  golden 
image  which  you  have  set  up"  (Dan. 
3:18). 

Driftwood  or  ocean  liner — which 
are  you?  ■  ■ 


WORTH  QUOTING 

The  tax-payer  who  thinks  his  money  doesn't  go  far  should  brush  up  on  his 
geography. — Ivern  Boyett.  .  .  .  The  man  who  stands  on  his  own  feet  is  most 
admired  in  an  elevator. — Noel  Wical. 
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Frankenstein  Castle 


By  MARC  WAHN 


ALTHOUGH  purely  fictional, 
Frankenstein's  terrorizing  stiff- 
legged  trek  through  many  a  Boris 
Karloff  film  has  its  root  in  fact.  For 
the  infamous  Castle  of  Frankenstein 
with  its  foreboding  turrets  and  mil- 
dewed walls  stands  today,  as  in  cen- 
turies past,  ready  to  receive  the 
curious  and  the  brave. 

And  the  real  legends  which  sur- 
round the  castle  are  guaranteed  to 


The  true  story  behind 
the  Frankenstein  legend 

make   your    hair    stand   on    end   as 
easily  as  all  the  fiction  written. 

This,  then  is  the  true  story  of 
Frankenstein  Castle  and  the  Monster 
of  Katzenborn. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
youngest  son  of  the  Frankensteins — 
an  old  German  baronage — met  and 
married  a  wealthy  woman  who  had 
extensive  land  holdings  inside  Ger- 
many at  the  time  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

On  one  of  these  claims  he  built 
his  stronghold — Frankenstein  Castle. 
Strengthening  the  natural  barriers  of 
the  nearby  hillsides,  Frankenstein 
constructed  high  walls  to  the  west 
and  south,  reinforced  with  a  deep 
moat  for  added  protection.  The 
Odenwald  Mountains  formed  natural 
barriers  which  protected  the  eastern 
approach  from  attacks  by  hostile 
feudal  barons.  By  a.d.  1252  the 
castle  was  at  last  completed  and  oc- 
cupied. 

In  historical  perspective  this  was 
nineteen  years  before  Marco  Polo's 
famed  journey  to  Cathay  and  only 
a  few  decades  after  the  English  bar- 
ons forced  King  John  to  sign  the 
Magna  Carta  at  Runnymede. 

TPOR  four  hundred  years  the  Bar- 
-*-  ons  of  Frankenstin  lived  isolated 
in  their  castle  slowly  degenerating. 
An  independent  group,  the  family 
practiced  inter-marriage  splitting  in- 
to two  rival  clans  that  divided  the 
castle  in  half.  At  length  the  Landgraf 
of  Hessen,  a  powerful  Darmstadt 
landholder,  could  stomach  their  ir- 
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religious  ways  no  longer  and  forced 
the  Frankensteins  to  sell  their  home 
and  lands  to  him. 

The  castle  was  converted  into  a 
sanitarium  for  invalids  and  pensioned 
soldiers  and  the  new  housekeepers 
took  even  less  care  of  the  upkeep 
than  the  Frankensteins.  Furnishings 
were  stripped  and  sold  and  even  the 
wooden  floors  were  ripped  up  and 
burned  for  firewood.  By  1740  the 
castle  was  almost  an  empty  shell,  al- 
though conscientious  villagers  later 
aided  in  providing  for  its  partial 
restoration. 

During  this  period,  treasure-hunt- 
ers invaded  the  nearby  countryside 
to  search  for  the  rumored  buried 
wealth  of  the  old  Frankenstein  fam- 

fly. 

Ignoring  the  repeated  warnings  of 
local  religious  authorities  they  dug 
up  the  countryside  with  irresponsible 
glee.  One  day,  one  of  these  treasure- 
hunters  was  busily  digging  about  the 
castle's  ancient  walls,  tearing  at  the 
loose  earth  with  trembling  fingers. 
As  he  was  more  intent  upon  finding 
buried  treasure  than  keeping  an  eye 
peeled  on  his  surroundings,  he  com- 
pletely ignored  a  huge  boulder  that 
hung  treacherously  over  his  diggings. 

Suddenly  there  was  an  ominous 
rumbling  and  the  horrified  digger 
looked  up  just  in  time  to  see  the 
boulder  hurtling  down  upon  him. 
The  villagers  found  his  body  the  next 
day  flattened  under  the  rock's  weight. 
Local  church  authorities  refused  the 
body  burial  in  the  hallowed  church- 
yard, believing  the  former  treasure- 
hunter  a  suicide  for  ignoring  their 
repeated  warnings. 


"DECAUSE  of  incidents  like  the 
■*-"  death  of  the  fortune  hunter  and 
other  strange,  unexplainable  occur- 
rences related  to  the  castle  by  the 
simple  villagers,  people  began  to 
attribute  strange  and  weird  powers 
to  the  site.  Aided  by  the  natural 
fierce  appearance  of  the  castle  itself 
— awesome,  crumbling  and  phantom- 
like— it  wasn't  long  before  Franken- 
stein Castle  became  a  symbol  of 
mystery,  evil,  and  terror. 

Stories  of  the  castle  became  dis- 
torted after  being  handed  down  from 
father  to  son,  generation  upon  gen- 
eration, until  they  at  last  became 
legends. 

One  of  these  legends  is  "Eselsle- 
hen"  or  Donkey's  Fief.  "Eselslehen" 
was  held  each  year  on  tax-collecting 
day.  Any  wife  who  had  nagged  or 
beaten  her  husband  during  the  year 
was  strapped  on  a  donkey  back- 
wards. She  was  then  required  to  ride 
the  donkey  along  the  mountain  paths 
to  the  castle  as  all  the  local  males 
lined  the  way,  jeering  and  taunting 
her  as  she  passed  by.  The  custom  was 
highly  popular  in  the  area  during 
the  sixteenth  century. 

Another  legend  much  more  sig- 
nificant as  far  as  monsters  are  con- 
cerned is  that  of  the  Knight  Georges 
and  the  Monster  of  Katzenborn 
(Cat's  Well). 

According  to  the  story,  a  monster 
eight  feet  tall  and  covered  with  hair 
lived  in  the  forest  near  Katzenborn, 
often  molesting  the  frightened  vil- 
lagers. The  monster  promised  to 
leave  the  Katzenborn  people  alone 
only  if  they  would  give  to  him  as 
sacrifice,  the  fair  Annmary,  the  for- 
ester's daughter. 
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The  Katzenborn  people  reputedly 
called  upon  the  good  Knight 
Georges,  a  local  hero,  to  aid  them 
in  their  battle  with  this  monster. 

According  to  the  legend,  the  good 
knight  Georges  went  to  the  aid  of 
Annmary,  caught  up  with  the  mon- 
ster, and  dispatched  him  after  a 
whirlwind  duel.  The  beautiful  girl 
was  free.  But  alas,  Georges  received 
a  poisonous  wound  in  the  hollow  of 
his  knee  during  the  fray  and  died 
soon  afterward. 

It  was  this  famous  tale  of  the 
Katzenborn  monster  which  inspired 
Mary  Shelley  to  write  her  novel 
about  a  Dr.  Frankenstein  who  cre- 
ated a  monster  from  parts  of  dead 
men  and  terrified  the  local  citizenry. 


Hollywood,  realizing  a  good  thing 
when  it  saw  it,  re-enacted  the  story 
on  actual  location  when  Boris  Kar- 
loff  and  cast  journeyed  to  the  castle 
in  1929  to  film  the  epic. 

Today,  only  the  memories  of  that 
distant  past  linger.  There  are  still 
hundreds  of  sightseers  who  journey 
to  the  castle  each  week  end  in  hopes 
they  will  catch  a  brief  sight  of  the 
monster's  ghost  still  stalking  about 
the  premises. 

You,  too,  may  visit  the  site  if  you 
find  yourself  traveling  through  Ger- 
many. Located  near  Darmstadt,  on 
a  mountainside  twelve  hundred  feet 
above  the  picturesque  Rhine  valley, 
it  is  still  a  frightening  sight. 


BELIEVERS  IN  GOD  NOT  SISSIES 


The  Associated  Press  reports  that  "at  least  part  of  the  inspira- 
tion that  drove  Louisiana  State  University  to  the  national  football 
championship  came  from  a  mountain  top  in  Colorado — the  an- 
nual conference  of  the  Fellowship  of  Christian  Athletes  last  sum- 
mer at  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  attended  by  Bill  Peterson,  line  coach, 
and  eight  squad  members. 

Paul  Dietzel,  head  coach,  said  it  may  have  provided  the  spark 
that  converted  Warren  Rabb  from  an  uncertain  sophomore  into  a 
confident  junior,  named  all-Southwestern  Conference  quarterback. 
It  paid  off  in  ten  straight  victories,  a  Sugar  Bowl  bid  and  other 
benefits  not  so  apparent.  "I  think  it  helped  all  the  boys,"  Dietzel 
said.  "Things  like  that  wipe  out  the  false  notions  you  have  to  be  a 
sissy  to  believe  in  God."  During  the  conference  the  boys  got  to 
work  out  with  such  great  athletes  as  Otto  Graham,  Adrian  Burk, 
and  Bob  Feller. 

The  Fellowship  of  Christian  Athletes  was  organized  in  1954  to 
channel  kids'  hero  worship  of  athletes  into  Christian  areas.  Its 
Executive  Director  is  Don  McClanen  and  its  headquarters  are 
Suite  320,  Professional  Bldg.,  11th  and  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City 
6,  Missouri. 
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Divine  Father,  in  all  our  disap- 
pointments and  perplexities  do  Thou 
sustain  us  with  Thy  comforting 
presence  and  Thy  Holy  Spirit.  There 
are  moments  when  the  weight  of 
trouble  is  very  heavy,  and  our  hearts 
are  sore  and  grieved.  Be  with  us  at 
such  times,  and  let  not  our  courage 
fail.  Thou  wilt  not  break  the  bruised 
reed  nor  quench  the  smoking  flax. 
Thou  wilt  bring  all  things  to  a  good 
ending,  for  Thou  hast  appointed  Thy 
saints  to  victory,  and  those  who  love 
Thee  to  exceeding  joy.  Grant  us  Thy 
peace,  for  Christ's  sake.  Amen 

O  Light  of  Light,  we  thank  Thee 
for  a  new  day  with  all  its  shades  and 
shadows.  Give  us  not  rest  from  labor 
but  strength  for  the  work  before  us. 
Free  us  not  from  the  ordinary  mis- 
fortunes of  life,  but  grant  us  Thy 
help  that  we  may  not  surrender  and 
complain.  We  ask  Thy  blessing  not 
of  our  deserving  but  of  Thy  gracious 
mercy.  Help  us  to  believe  in  our 
hearts  what  we  have  said  with  our 
lips.  Amen 

Our  Father,  I  do  not  like  nor  do  I 
understand  the  trouble  which  has 
come  upon  me.  My  faith  is  weak  and 
my  fears  are  many.  Yet  deep  down 
I  know  that  Thou  art  in  control  of 
the  universe  and  Thou  art  my  Father. 
Give  me  the  courage  to  trust  Thee 
in  the  dark,  to  surrender  all  my  life 
into  Thy  hands,  knowing  that  even 
though  Thou  didst  not  bring  this 
trouble  upon  me,  Thou  art  able  to 
turn  it  into  good,  for  "all  things  work 
together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
God  and  to  them  who  are  the  called 
according  to  his  purpose."  Amen 
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God  grant  me  the  serenity  to  ac- 
cept the  things  I  cannot  change, 
courage  to  change  the  things  I  can, 
and  wisdom  to  know  the  difference. 

For  our  absent  loved  ones  we  im- 
plore Thy  loving  kindness.  Keep 
them  in  life,  keep  them  in  growing 
honor;  and  for  us,  grant  that  we  may 
remain  worthy  of  their  love.  For 
Christ's  sake,  let  not  our  beloved 
blush  for  us,  nor  we  for  them.  Grant 
us  but  that,  and  give  us  courage  to 
endure  lesser  ills  unshaken,  and  to 
accept  death,  loss,  and  disappoint- 
ment as  if  they  were  straws  upon  the 
tide  of  life.  Amen 

O  God  of  the  springtime,  we  turn 
to  Thee  because  Thou  dost  cause  the 
dread  coldness  and  blackness  and 
deadness  of  winter  to  flee  away.  To- 
day our  hearts  toil  doubtfully 
through  life's  winter  and  we  are 
afraid.  Thou  who  dost  bring  forth 
the  green  new  shoot  from  the  seem- 
ing dead  seed  of  yesterday  which 
within  has  the  kernel  of  life,  quicken 
our  moral  spirits  so  that  they 
sparkle  with  new  life,  too. 

And,  O  God  of  the  springtime,  as- 
sure us  that  our  loved  ones  now 
dead  and  buried  in  death's  cold 
grave  will  come  forth  in  the  spring- 
time of  life — the  glorious  morning 
of  the  resurrection!  Amen 

O  God  of  all  movement,  protect 
those  who  travel  today  in  any  way 
— by  plane  or  rail,  by  ship  or  auto. 
Bring  them  safely  to  their  loved 
ones  whom  they  so  long  to  see.  Amen 


The  Link 


Satellite 


We  view  developments  in  the  world  of  religion 


"Brother"   Minister 

Dr.  Geoffrey  Francis  Fisher,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  is  seeking  to 
introduce  a  "new  fashion"  of  calling 
all  clergymen  "Brother."  At  a  dio- 
cesan conference  at  Canterbury,  he 
said:  "I  have  been  perplexed  for  a 
long  time  about  what  to  call  them 
(ministers)  .  .  .  however,  this  morn- 
ing in  the  cathedral,  I  decided  to 
call  them  Brother,  because  I  will  not 
call  these  brothers  of  mine  'Father/ 

Also,  you  can  call  a  layman  *broth- 

> » 
ex. 

Moscow  Rejects  "Ten 
Commandments" 

The  Russians  agreed  to  distribute 
throughout  their  country  ten  Ameri- 
can motion  pictures.  They  were  of- 
fered among  other  pictures  "The  Ten 
Commandments"  but  declined  to  ac- 
cept it.  Among  those  approved  are 
"Marty,"  "Roman  Holiday,"  "The 
Great  Caruso,"  "The  Old  Man  and 
the  Sea,"  "Oklahoma,"  and  "Lili." 
They  gave  no  reason  for  excluding 
"The  Ten  Commandments." 


Korean  Veterans  Become  Clergymen 

The  Veterans  Administration  re- 
ports that  255  disabled  veterans  of 
the  Korean  War  have  become  clergy- 
men. The  VA  pointed  out  that  22,516 
(43.9%)  disabled  veterans  have  un- 
dergone training  with  government 
assistance  to  prepare  themselves  for 
professional,  semi-professional,  or 
managerial  positions. 

More  Liquor  Houses  Than  Churches 

The  number  of  establishments  in 
the  U.S.A.,  licensed  to  sell  beer-wine- 
or-liquor,  exceeds  by  more  than  131,- 
000  the  total  of  all  churches, 
synagogues,  and  other  places  of  re- 
ligious worship. 

Episcopalians  and  Bingo 

Colorado  Episcopalians  have  been 
forbidden  to  participate  in  any  form 
of  gambling  in  their  churches  or  in 
connection  with  church  business,  de- 
spite an  amendment  to  the  state 
Constitution  legalizing  church-spon- 
sored bingo  and  raffles  for  charitable 
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purposes.  "You  can't  make  it  right 
by  legalizing  it,"  Bishop  Minnis  said. 
"It  is  a  moral  issue." 

6,378  Baptisms  in  Nigeria 

Nigerian  Baptists  baptized  6,378 
new  converts  in  1957,  a  gain  of  al- 
most 1,000  over  the  5,417  baptized 
in  1956.  There  are  now  336  or- 
ganized churches  and  638  preaching 
stations  in  the  country,  a  net  increase 
of  140  places  holding  regular  services 
of  worship. 

Hays   Offers   Formula   on  Race 
Problems 

Representative  Brooks  Hays  of  Ar- 
kansas, president  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention,  who  was  de- 
feated by  a  segregationist  write-in 
campaign,  offered  a  three-point  form- 
ula for  handling  the  South's  racial 
problems  upon  which  he  said  he 
hopes  all  churchmen  can  agree: 
"First,  we  should  seek  nonviolent  so- 
lutions to  all  problems.  Second,  we 
should  not  seal  the  lips  of  our  min- 
isters, and  third,  we  should  seek  to 
do  justice  in  individual  situations." 


New  Type  of  Missions 

Dr.  Luther  A.  Gotwald,  executive 
secretary  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches'  Division  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions pleads  for  a  new  approach  to 
missions — today  missions  must  be  re- 
lated to  the  whole  Church,  be  a 
channel  between  Churches  in  this 
country  and  abroad  and  have  more 
technical  competence.  Church  work 
overseas  must  be  ready  to  adjust  to 
modern  conditions  "or  it  will  find  it- 
self but  the  quarry  out  of  which  will 
be  cut  stones  for  the  building  of  the 
new  Ecumenical  Church,  leaving  it 
but  a  hole  in  the  ground." 

Religious  Retreat 

The  Reverend  Dr.  J.  Edward 
Carothers,  pastor  of  the  First  Meth- 
odist Church  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
is  shown  holding  an  informal  discus- 
sion with  coast  guardsmen  in  the  re- 
cruit barracks  at  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Receiving  Station,  Cape  May, 
N.J.  This  was  part  of  the  Fall  Re- 
ligious Retreat  last  year  in  which  all 
three  faiths  participated. 


New  Venture  in  Theology 

The  new  United  Church  of  Christ 
is  planning  a  national  Lay  School  of 
Theology.  The  first  session  (a  pilot 
one)  will  be  held  at  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Theological  Seminary  June  7-13,  this 
year.  It  will  provide  a  week  of  in- 
tensive courses  in  theology,  Bible, 
and  practical  churchmanship. 

Dr.  Shinn  Against  "Selling"  Religion 

Dr.  Roger  Shinn  of  Vanderbilt 
Divinity  School,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
has  spoken  against  distorting  the 
meaning  of  the  Christian  community 
and  its  Gospel  by  modern  techniques 
of  "selling"  religion.  "The  god  of  the 
juke  box  is  not  the  God  of  our 
Fathers,"  says  Dr.  Shinn.  "The  god 
of  the  hidden  and  unhidden  per- 
suaders, who  urge  us  to  claim  him  as 
a  weapon  against  'atheistic  com- 
munism,' is  not  the  high  and  holy  one 
who  inhabits  eternity.  The  vague 
somebody  upstairs'  is  not  the  God 
who  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave 
his  only  son." 

Too   Concerned   With  Beautiful 
Sanctuaries 

Two  national  leaders  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  have 
pointed  out  the  deplored  state  of 
America's  spiritual  life.  Dr.  Conrad 
M.  Thompson,  evangelism  director, 
and  Dr.  Philip  S.  Dybvig,  home  mis- 
sions director,  said  in  part:  "Many 
churches  are  concerned  only  with 
their  beautiful  sanctuaries  instead  of 
the  souls  of  men  outside  the  Church. 
.  .  .  Americans  are  largely  ignorant 
of  true  Christian  righteousness.  .  .  . 
In  too  much  preaching  the  line  of 


demarcation  between  the  lost  and  the 
saved  is  rubbed  out.  .  .  .  We  need 
to  delineate  more  clearly  between 
law  and  Gospel,  and  thus  help  our 
people  to  that  true  and  abiding  peace 
which  comes  only  when  we  know 
Christ  as  our  Savior." 

New  Addition  to  Hong  Kong 
Service   Center 

On  October  18,  1958,  the  Service- 
men's Guides  Association  of  Hong 
Kong,  dedicated  a  new  addition  to 
their  building  at  Fenwick  Street  Pier. 
Later,  on  November  1,  the  new  U.S. 
Servicemen's  Lounge  was  opened. 
Both  of  these  projects  were  made 
possible  through  the  Cooperative 
Committee  on  Ministry  to  Service 
Personnel  in  the  Far  East.  This  is  a 
joint  committee  of  The  General  Com- 
mission on  Chaplains  and  Armed 
Forces  Personnel  and  the  Division  of 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches. 

Education  and  Action  for  Peace 

"Christian  Responsibility  on  a 
Changing  Planet"  was  the  theme  last 
November  of  the  Fifth  World  Order 
Study  Conference  held  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  under  the  auspices  of  the  De- 
partment of  International  Affairs  of 
the  National  Council  of  Churches. 
The  conference  was  the  culmination 
of  a  year-long  study  and  the  begin- 
ning of  a  nation-wide  education  and 
action  program  for  peace  to  be  con- 
ducted June  1959  to  June  1960. 

Converted  Alaskans 

It  is  reported  that  30,000  Indians 
and  16,000  Eskimos  in  Alaska  have 
all  been  converted  to  Christianity. 
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APRIL  is  the  first  full  month  of  spring.  Spring  was  ushered  in  last  month — 
March  21st.  "It  is  the  season  of  budding  leaves  and  flowers,  of  showers, 
variable  weather.  .  .  ."  Shakespeare  speaks  of  "The  April's  in  her  eyes;  it  is  love's 
spring."  It  is  the  fourth  month  and  has  thirty  days.  The  birthstone  is  the  diamond 
and  the  flower  sweet  peas. 

THE  rebirth  of  spring  after  the  dead  of  winter  presents  an  opportunity  to 
emphasize  the  new  birth,  coming  alive  in  Jesus  Christ  when  we  accept  him 
as  our  Savior.  But  put  emphasis  also  on  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  life  belongs  to 
God — that  it  is  not  just  the  beginning  with  conversion,  but  it  is  every  day  with 
Jesus.  To  be  a  Christian  means  to  surrender  to  Christ  365  days  a  year  and  366 
days  on  leap  year.  April  5  is  National  Christian  College  Day.  The  topic  "Vocation 
or  Vacation?"  points  up  the  truth  that  our  primary  vocation  is  to  be  a  Christian! 

TRADITIONALLY,  April  comes  in  with  All  Fool's  Day  or  April  Fool's  Day. 
Chase's  Calendar  of  Annual  Events  points  out  that  National  Laugh  Week 
begins  with  Wed.,  April  1.  National  Fun  Day  is  April  17.  Big  League  Baseball 
begins  this  month.  "Let's  All  Play  Ball  Week"  starts  April  4.  So  this  is  a  good 
time  to  emphasize  good,  clean  fun.  Churches,  the  U.S.O.,  Service  Clubs,  all 
provide  a  lot  of  wholesome  activities  to  keep  military  personnel  busy  and  con- 
tented. April  is  also  Hobby  Month.  If  you  don't  have  a  hobby,  how  about  starting 
one — stamp  collecting,  photography,  reading,  coins,  menus — what  have  you. 
How  about  a  hobby  show? 

TWO  temperance  emphases  come  this  month — Youth's  Temperance  Education 
Week  (April  12-19),  sponsored  by  the  Youth  Temperance  Council  of  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union.  In  addition  to  being  Patriot's  Day,  April 
19  is  Quarterly  Temperance  Sunday.  Undoubtedly  drinking  is  the  cause  of  more 
automobile  accidents  than  any  other  one  thing — and  death  rides  the  highways! 

APRIL  is  a  good  month  also  to  point  up  the  importance  of  good  will,  for  Good 
Human  Relations  Week  begins  April  19.  Its  purpose  is  "to  emphasize  the 
need  for  good  human  relations  in  every  community  and  in  all  businesses  and 
professions."  April  19  is  National  Mother-in-Law  Day.  Good  will,  you  see,  in  your 
family  relations.  Pan-American  Day,  April  14,  Tuesday,  is  a  good  time  to  empha- 
size good  will  to  other  peoples  of  this  continent.  And  the  study  article  "Cradle 
of  Religions"  will  help  you  to  see  the  need  for  good  relations  to  the  peoples 
of  the  Middle  East.  Good  relations  in  the  home  is  coming  up  for  more  considera- 
tion next  month  for  May  3-10  is  National  Family  Week. 
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SOME  important  birthdays  and  events  this  month  are:  2,  War  declared  by 
U.S.  on  Germany,  1917;  5,  Pocahontas  marries  John  Rolfe,  1614;  6,  Peary 
reaches  North  Pole,  1909;  9,  Lee  surrenders  to  Grant,  1865;  13,  Thos.  Jefferson's 
birthday,  b.  1743 — third  president  of  the  U.S.A.;  15,  Lincoln  dies,  1865;  18, 
Paul  Revere's  ride,  1775;  22,  Oklahoma  land  rush,  1889;  23,  Wm.  Shakespeare 
born,  1564;  26,  Jamestown  founded,  1607;  27,  Ulysses  S.  Grant  born — eighteenth 
president  of  the  U.S.A.  b.  1822;  30,  George  Washington  inaugurated  as  the  first 
U.S.A.  president,  1789. 

Read  THE  LINK,  but  don't  let  it  stop  there.  Get  someone  else  to  read  it,  too. 
And  begin  to  put  into  practice  what  you  learn.  We  hope  on  every  page  you  will 
discover  something  that  will  help  you  to  live  the  Christian  life! 

1.  Vocation  or  Vacation?  (See  page  10.) 

The  Main  Idea:  Christians  are  not  called  to  sit  in  hammocks  or  rocking  chairs 
and  glide  through  life;  they  are  called  to  work  hard  and  serve  Christ.  (See  also 
"Driftwood  or  Ocean  Liner?"  page  52.) 

Bible  Material:  Matthew  25:14-30. 

Questions:  How  can  an  artist  follow  Christ?  A  politician?  A  professional  athlete? 
You  in  your  vocation?  How  can  the  young  men  of  America  find  and  begin  their 
lifework  earlier?  How  can  a  man  discover  the  will  of  God  for  his  life  in  the 
midst  of  a  world  threatened  by  atomic  destruction? 

Hymns:  "I  Live  for  Those  Who  Love  Me";  "Give  of  Your  Best  to  the  Master"; 
"Make  Me  a  Channel  of  Blessing." 

2.  Made  in  the  Likeness  of  God  (See  page  36.) 

The  Main  Idea:  Man  is  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made;  he  is  a  speaking 
animal,  a  religious  animal,  made  to  be  God's  son.  Often  he  sins,  rebels,  but  his  way 
to  usefulness  is  to  return  and  be  reconciled  to  God. 

Bible  Material:  Psalm  8 

Questions:  What  does  it  mean  to  say  that  man  is  made  "a  little  less  than  God"? 
How  is  man  made  in  God's  image?  How  do  you  account  for  man's  badness?  How 
does  man  differ  from  the  rest  of  the  animal  world?  How  does  man  find  reconcilia- 
tion with  God? 

Hymns:  "Strong  Son  of  God,  Immortal  Love";  "Breathe  on  Me,  Breath  of 
God";  "Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul." 

3.  Building  Your  Home  on  a  Sure  Foundation  ( See  page  22.  Read  also  the  story, 
"The  Choice,"  page  5.) 

The  Main  Idea:  Christ  should  be  in  the  beginning  of  a  man's  marriage,  and 
in  its  continuance.  The  home  that  is  built  on  love,  is  the  home  that  lasts,  but 
successful  marriages  do  not  come  easy;  they  must  be  built  and  that  takes  hard 
work. 

Bible  Material:  Matthew  7:24-27;  1  Corinthians  13 

Questions:  In  what  way  should  the  church  counsel  young  people  before  mar- 
riage? What  are  the  causes  of  divorce?  How  can  Christ  help  hold  the  home 
together?  Why   are   some   inter-racial   and   inter-faith  marriages   successful   and 
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why  do   some   fail?   In   the   story,   "The   Choice,"   what   decision   do   you   think 
Mariko  made  in  the  end? 

Hymns:  "My  Hope  Is  Built  on  Nothing  Less";  "How  Firm  a  Foundation"; 
"O  Love  That  Wilt  Not  Let  Me  Go." 

4.  Cradle  of  Religions  ( See  page  45. ) 

The  Main  Idea:  The  three  great  religions — Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Islam — 
came  out  of  the  Middle  East.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Middle  East  is  a  great 
religious  center,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  trouble  spots  in  today's  world.  To 
solve  the  problems  there,  we  must  possess  understanding,  identification,  and 
Christian  love — these  three,  and  the  greatest  of  these  is  love. 

Bible  Material:  1  John  3 

Questions:  If  we  send  missionaries  to  the  Middle  East,  should  we  welcome 
Muslims  to  America?  Why  or  why  not?  What  are  the  chief  differences  between 
Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Islam?  Should  Christians  try  to  win  Jews  to  Christ 
— Muslims?  Why  or  why  not?  What  would  you  say  to  the  Zionist  who  says,  "God 
promised  us  the  land  of  Israel  and  it  is  up  to  the  U.S.A.,  the  UN,  and  the  other 
forces  of  righteousness  to  go  along  with  God  and  support  our  claim"? 

Hymns:  "Jesus  Shall  Reign";  "In  Christ  There  Is  No  East  or  West";  "We've 
a  Story  to  Tell  to  the  Nations." 

$acmd  Ate  tyti&ndhf  VvU+Ufd, 

T  F  you  enter  this  door,  you  cannot  enter  that!  If  you  read  this  book,  you 
•*■  cannot  read  that!  These  are  simply  statements  to  show  that  life  is  made 
up  of  choices.  Isn't  it  better  to  fill  the  mind  with  the  best  things  by  the 
reading  of  the  best  books?  Fortunately,  the  old  idea  that  the  pocket  book 
was  a  cheap,  vulgar  thriller  is  no  more.  Indeed,  there  are  the  vulgar,  sensa- 
tional books,  but  some  of  the  best  books  are  coming  out  today  in  inex- 
pensive editions.  Below  we  give  some  samples — and  these  are  only  samples, 
the  list  is  endless: 

The  Pocket  Aristotle,  edited  with  prefatory  notes  by  Justice  D.  Kaplan. 
PL-519.  50  cents. 

David  Copperfield  by  Charles  Dickens.  PL-751.  75  cents. 

The  Robe  by  Lloyd  C.  Douglas.  GC-53.  50  cents. 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  by  William  Shakespeare.  Edited  by  Louis 
B.  Wright.  PL-67.  35  cents. 

Kidnapped  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  PL-34.  35  cents. 

Vanity  Fair  by  William  Makepiece  Thackeray.  PL-750.  75  cents. 

Great  Poems,  a  collection  by  Louis  Untermeyer.  M-5007.  50  cents. 

You  may  find  these  books  in  your  PX.  If  not,  you  can  order  direct 
from  Pocket  Books,  Inc.,  630  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Include  an  ad- 
ditional five  cents  for  mailing  each  book. 
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If  you  need  help  in  learning  how  to  read  faster,  try  Faster  Reading  Self 
Taught  by  Harry  Shefter.  GC-50,  50  cents.  Or,  if  you  are  a  parent  and 
seeking  guidance  on  children's  reading,  see  A  Parent's  Guide  to  Children's 
Reading  by  Nancy  Larrick.  C-314.  35  cents. 

Two  other  interesting  books  in  the  Pocket  Book  series  are:  Baruch,  My 
Own  Story,  the  fascinating  biography  of  Bernard  M.  Baruch.  GC-52,  50 
cents;  and  Language  for  Everybody,  an  introduction  to  the  history,  struc- 
ture, and  usage  of  mankind's  most  important  tool — communication.  GC-44, 
50  cents.  All  these  latter  books  are  Pocket  Books,  too,  and  may  be  ordered 
from  the  above  address. 


BIBLE  VERSE 


And  this  gospel  of  the  king- 

|dom  shall  be  preached  in  all  the 

world    for    a    witness    unto    all 

nations.  MATTHEW  24:14 


Our  chosen  verse  is  this  one  from 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  This  is  the 
charter  for  world  conquest — preaching 
the  gospel  to  all  the  world.  Nor  is  this 
just  a  job  for  ministers  and  missionaries; 
it  is  the  calling  of  every  Christian.  What 
are  you  doing  about  it? 


Definition  in  Four  Lines 

Faith:   the   go-on-ahead   of   life; 

The  walking  blind  without  a  cane; 
Poised  when  the  earth  drops  out  be- 
neath, 

Smiling  and  climbing  up  again. 

—JANET  COKER 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

For  Photographs 

Pages  13,  14,  15,  17,  Mutual  Security 
Mission  to  China;  page  49,  Guttenberg, 
Ltd.;  page  55,  Government  of  West 
Germany;  page  60,  Coast  Guard;  page 
65,    U.S.    Army;    page    44,    U.S.    Navy. 

For  Reprints 

We  are  grateful  to  Reinhold  Niebuhr 
for  the  use  of  his  prayer  "Serenity" 
and  to  J.  N.  Parker  for  his 
"Morning   Prayer,"    both    on   page    58. 


During  Chief  of  Army  Chaplain's 
visit  to  Europe  last  Winter,  he  dis- 
cussed the  religious  situation  behind 
the  iron  curtain  with  Bishop  of  Berlin 
— Otto  Dibelius.  From  left  to  right  are: 
Dr.  J.  Winterlager,  local  clergyman; 
Chaplain  (Maj.  Gen.)  Tobey;  Bishop 
Dibelius;  Chaplain  (Col.)  Harold  H. 
Schulz,  Chief  of  Chaplains,  CSAREUR, 
and  Chaplain  (Col.)  Gomer  S.  Rees, 
Berlin  Command  Chaplain. 
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Stan  Musial,  frequently  the 
champion  batter  of  the  National 
League,  was  aptly  described  by  Joe 
Garagiola,  catcher  on  a  rival  team, 
but  close  friend  of  Musial's  in  the 
off  season.  "Stan,"  broods  Garagio- 
la, "comes  sauntering  up  to  the 
plate  and  asks  me  how  my  family's 
making  out.  Before  I  can  answer  him, 
he's  on  third  base." 

— Bennett  Cerf 

A  mother,  annoyed  because  her 
fourteen-year-old  daughter  had  been 
calling  her  boy  friend  too  frequent- 
ly, took  a  tip  from  a  former  wartime 
advertisement  and  posted  a  sign  over 
the  telephone:  "Is  This  Call  Neces- 
sary?" 

Next  day  there  appeared,  pencilled 
on  the  card,  a  brief  but  logical  re- 
ply: "How  Can  I  Tell  Till  I've  Made 
It?" 

— Arkansas  Baptist 


If  at  first  you  succeed,  you  prob- 
ably haven't  accomplished  much. 

— Rex  Mobley  in  Quote 

Fellow  we  know,  employed  by  a 
top  TV  executive,  reveals  the  ab- 
solute fairness  of  his  boss.  At  a 
meeting  the  other  day,  he  put  sev- 
eral ideas  before  his  staff. 

"All  of  you  who  find  yourselves  in 
disagreement  with  the  suggestions  I 
have  made,"  he  announced  at  the 
finish,  "will  please  signify  by  saying, 
1  resign. 

— E.  E.  Kenyon  in  American  Weekly 

It  was  three  in  the  morning  when 
the  phone  rang,  and  Johnson 
stumbled  sleepily  from  bed  to  an- 
swer it.  "Is  this  Gotham  1-1-1-1?" 
asked  the  voice  on  the  other  end  of 
the  wire. 

"No,"  Johnson  mubled.  "This  is 
Gotham  1-1-1-2." 

"Oh,"  said  the  apologetic  caller, 
"I'm  sorry  to  have  bothered  you." 

"No  bother  at  all,"  Johnson  as- 
sured him  through  a  yawn.  "I  had 
to  get  up  to  answer  the  phone  any- 
way." 

— Seaman  Jacobs  in  Pageant 

The  little  boy  was  asked  if  he 
knew  who  Atlas  was.  "A  giant  who 
was  supposed  to  support  the  world," 
answered  the  boy. 

"Well,  who  supported  Atlas?" 
"I  expect  he  must  have  married  a 
rich  wife." 

— Weekly  News,  New  Zealand 

A  gossip  turns  an  earful  into  a 
mouthful. 

— Cy  N.  Peace  in  Quote 
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